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REED-PRENTICE raises the curtain on the Plastic Future! 
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Courtesy Geo. F. Berkander, Inc., 


where four 


Providence, R. I., 


Reed-Prentice machines are used. 


in now offering the No. mks 2 oz. and No. 10-B 6 oz. 
PLASTIC INJECTION MOLDING MACHINES 





SPECIFICATIONS: 
Capacity of Hopper Slide 


Estimated shots per hour 


Pressure per sq. in. on material 


Maximum injection area of 

mould capacity 

Diameter of plunger 

Stroke 

— of plunger (continuous speed) 
mate power consumption 

ne heating unit 

Size of die plates 

Capacity of Feed Hopper 


Space center to center of bars 

Die socaing 

Maximum dic space 

Minimum die dn ng 

Locking Togaie Mechanism 
Weight’ Sodiedve drive motor 
and control, approximately 

Motor recommended 


Floor apace 


#10-A Machine 

7 ¢/in Gran. Material 

2*/4 c/in moulded 

2 oz. moulded 

up to 300 to 400 varying with 

A od of product, 32 Ibs. per hr 
to 26,000 Ibs. regulated 

through Pressure Valve 

24 sq. in. at maximum pressure 

26, Ibs. 

35 sq. in. at 17,500 1d. pressure 


17/," 
7@ 


7 
120° per minute 


1 to 2'/e KW 
18” x 20” 

20 Ibs 

12° x 12° 
14'/9" x 1415/9" 
a’ 


18” 
7” 
85 tons 


10,000 Ibs 

10 HP 1200 RPM 60 cycle 
1500 RPM 50 cycle 

147° x 411/29" : 








#10-B Machine 

20 c/in Gran. Material 

8 c/in moulded 

6 oz. moulded 

up to 300 to 400 varying with 

So of ery 45 Ibs. per hr 
20,000 Ibs. regulated 

veoh 5 Pressure Valve 


40 sq. in. at pressure 20,000 Ibs 
ie, in. at pressure 17,000 Ibs 
21/ 
ig” 
176” per minute 


1'/s he 2) KW 


18” 
7? 
85 tons 


12,000 1 
20 HP 1200 RPM 60 cycle 


180” x 41'/:" 


REED-PRENTICE CORP. 


HOVER | 


Main Office & Works—Worcester, Mass.—N. Y. Office—75 West St. 


REED. PRENTICE INJECTION MOLDING MACHINES 





These shade pulls and tie backs are available in a variety of pastel 


shades. Pulls 

































Typical shots from 
mould designed to check 
capacity and surface area. 
[6% oz 47 Sq. in 


Available... 
A MOVIE> 


6 m/m in Kodachrome) 


10-A Reed-Prentice Plastic 
Injection Molding Ma- 
chine . . . construction ... 
features . . . operation, etc. 
This will gladly be loaned 
to societies, clubs, etc. 
interested in Plastic In- 
jection Molding Egquip- 
ment, 


test 
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are equipped with cord, tie backs with push pins 
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WHAT JS A PROBTEM2 


by J. F. BARNES AND J. O. REINECKE* (WHOM YOU SEE ABOVE) 


“YOU SEE, OUR PROBLEM IS DIFFERENT. YOU 
couldn't do anything for us unless you were actually in 
the beauty equipment business."’ 

That was one manufacturer's objection to engaging an 
industrial designer, when we spoke to him recently 
about restyling his line. One manufacturer's objec- 
tion?—Substitute for “beauty equipment’’ the words 
casket, automobile, chair, lamp, radio, etc., and you 
have a verbatim report of many a manufacturer's re- 
marks to the designer. 

True enough, we don’t know as much about beauty 
equipment as the man who has been manufacturing it 
for fifteen years. We don't have the information he has 
about the industry in general. Nor do we have that pre- 
occupation with problems which loom large to him, but 
which are actually routine details, clearly seen as such 
by anyone with a disinterested viewpoint. 

We have never, for that matter, been in the thermostat 
business. We couldn't, if we were pinned down, dis- 


* Industrial designers 


tinguish a bimetal from a magnetic blowout. But we 
have been in the industrial design business long enough 
to know something about that. Long enough to see that 
every manufacturer has a problem, and that all manufac- 
turers have the same problem: converting raw materials 
into a finished product, and marketing that finished 
product profitably. Thermostat or pipe organ, there are 
limitations—‘‘definitions’’ we prefer to call them 
within which we have to work. Once those are 
clearly recognized, the rest is a matter of mechani 
cal skill. That is what makes it possible for any 
industrial designer—Teague, Dreyfuss, Loewy, of 
Adams—to solve problems in industries they learned 
of the day before yesterday; because the essential prob 
lems are the same, non-essential ones are merely details 

One of our recent assignments in the thermostat field 
was the redesign of the Automatic Products Company's 
A-P Thermostat. 

As long as there have been thermostats, there have 
been slots on the sides of them. The reason for these, it 
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seems, is that there is a bimetallic strip within the device 
which detects temperature changes. Some kind of venti- 
lation is necessary to get room air through the housing 
and into contact with this strip. Why this ventilation 
took the form of slots, no one has ever explained. 
Possibly, the first thermostat ever manufactured used 
this method; forever afterward a thermostat design 
began with louvers in the side. 


The original A-P thermostat was no exception to the 
rule. The drawn brass housing was honeycombed with 
interstices, unattractive in themselves and furthermore 
permitting full view of the thermostat's innards from 
practically any angle. Our immediate resolve was that, 
no matter what form the device might finally take, 
eliminating those louvers was a ‘‘must.”’ 


Various improvements were to be incorporated in the 
engineering of the A-P; more sensitive detection, more 
positive control, heat anticipation, etc. Our general 
problem, therefore, was to express this greater efficiency 
through exterior styling. Two specific requirements to 
be met were: greater legibility of the thermometer and 
greater accuracy in adjusting the thermostat’s tempera- 
ture control. 


Add to the engineering requirements our own demands 
of good form and proportion, simple decoration and un- 
assuming color harmony, and you have a complete state- 
ment of the problem. 

Elimination of the louvers was the crux of that prob- 
lem. With a housing unmarred by grill work and per- 
forations, we could work unhampered on. three-dimen- 
sional styling. 

Eliminating the louvers, of course, presented a corol- 
lary question: how could we obtain proper circulation 
of air atound the bimetallic strip? 
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Above, at the left, is the old A-P thermostat with a drawn brass 
case finished in bronze. Note the absence of louvers, or side 
slots, in the redesigned plastic model directly above. On the 
opposite page we picture the new A-P thermostat disassembled, 
showing the four molded parts beside an assembled unit 
Top left: base plate, and immediately below, is the base showing 
the two female bosses at the top and the single male boss at 
the bottom, which secure the housing. Base, base plate and 
temperature-control wheel are gold-brown Bakelite with ivory 
numerals brushed into the wheel; the Tenite housing has brown 
brushed-in numerals. Molded by Chicago Die Mold Mfg. Co 




















To begin with, we had previousiy determined upon a 
molded plastic housing. Working in conjunction with 
Mr. Pawelsky, chief draftsman of Automatic Products 
Company, we were able to develop a method of attaching 
such a housing to the panel that holds the mechanism. 
Three bosses on the base and the interior of the housing 
attach it securely to the panel, and at the same time pro- 
vide a practically continuous vent which allows ade- 
quate air circulation—better, in fact, than the old 
method, the manufacturer asserts. The housing would 
need flexibility to snap onto the base, and was to be a 
light color; we therefore specified an acetate material 
which could furthermore be injection molded. The base 
was to be brown phenolic. 


The solid housing has further advantages; it helps to 
minimize the collection of dust on the delicate mecha- 
nism within, and it eliminates the possibility of electric 
shock, a very real factor since some models operate on 
high voltage 

Eliminating the grillwork was made commercially 
possible and profitable through a molded plastic. The 
new thermostat, more efficient and more attractive, was 
produced for approximately the same cost as the old. 
The new housing also has the qualities of plastics— 
smooth, tactilely pleasant surface, permanent finish, at- 
tractive color and adaptability to restrained ornament. 
Once we had determined the construction to eliminate 





the louvers, the treatment of the other components was 
greatly facilitated. We fulfilled the engineering require- 
ments on the thermometer by recessing the tube and 
bringing it closer to the scoring, making it easier to 
read. We fulfilled our own, because recessing the tube 
eliminated the screws and straps used on the old model. 


Adjustment of the heat control on the previous model 
has been confined to a range of about thirty degrees, 
with the scale only approximately graduated. The new 
heat control is a molded plastic wheel providing d- 
justment from 40 deg. to go deg., with every degree 
between clearly marked and numbered. 

The final scep in styling the A-P was the choice of 
colors. This was determined by the arrangements al- 
ready existing in homes. Good thermostats, like good 
manners, should be apparent but not obvious. For this 
reason, neutral ivory was chosen for the housing, while 
a golden brown phenolic base which would absorb the 
shadow cast by the offset housing was selected. These 
colors were chosen as best harmonizing with each other 
and with the color schemes of most homes. 


Thus, the story of the general and specific definitions 
governing the design of the new A-P thermostat comes 
to anend. You will kindly excuse us now, because we 
have an appointment with a man who wants us to de- 
sign his washing machine but doesn’t know if we can 
because his problems are different. 
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RADIO NURSE 


Smooth, rounding surfaces in this cabinet, designed by lsamu 
Noguchi, are economically obtained by molding. Molded of 
Bakelite by Chicago Molded Products Corp. and Kurz-Kasch, Inc 





This sensitive device, which can be plugged into any convenience out- 
let, reports instantly any disturbance or sound in the sick-room or nursery 


THE *“‘RADIO NURSE,’’ A NEW ZENITH PRODUCT, 
is an extremely sensitive sound transmitting device, 
consisting of two small units. One of these is called the 
‘Guardian Ear,"’ and will pick up even the slightest 
sound in the room in which it is placed and make it 
audible, considerably amplified through the other unit— 
the ‘‘Nurse’’ proper which may be placed in any other 
part of the factory, house, or apartment. Both units 
become operative when simply plugged into an ordinary 
light socket, no wired connection being necessary. 
The ‘‘Ear’’ which is only six inches high and four 
inches wide is in an ivory-finished case. The “‘Nurse”’ 
proper is an oval-shaped object, designed by Isamu 
Noguchi, Japanese sculptor, under instructions from 
Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., president of the Zenith 
Radio Corporation, ‘to create a device which will be 
simple, beautiful and at the same time distinctively 
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different from any inter-communicating set or radio 
now in use."’ It is 8'/2 inches high and 6 inches wide 

Principal uses for the new device, as seen by Zenith of- 
ficials, will be in the care of children and invalids 
With the “‘Ear’’ unit placed in the nursery, a mother can 
plug in the “‘voice’’ unit in any other room in the house 
in which she may be and instantly hear every sound made 
in the nursery, a cry, a window or door opening, or, so 
sensitive is the device, even the child's breathing. 
Placed beside an invalid’s bed, it permits transmission of 
requests without the need of the patient changing posi- 
tion in bed. It can also be used as a burglar alarm or for 
scientific eavesdropping. The ticking of a pocket 
watch placed near the “‘Ear’’ sounds through the 
““Nurse”’ like the ticking of a Big Ben, although the 
tick of the watch is inaudible to those standing in the 
room where the ‘‘Ear’’ is placed. 
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VISUAL PRESENTATION 


Transparent housings permit an unobstructed 
view of internal mechanical operations 








































SO MANY PRODUCTS HAVE INTERNAL MECHA- 
nisms upon which their successful operation depends 
that it is difficule to demonstrate their principal features 
without taking them apart. Once apart, it is even more 
difficult to show how they work. That is why the 
Norton Door Closer Company has had transparent mod- 
els of their product made to show just how it is con- 
structed and how it works in actual use. Besides giving 
a perfect visual demonstration, the model weighs but 
half as much as the door closer in metal. One of these 
models is pictured below. Stricker-Brunhuber Corp., 
mechanical developers, machined the models from solid 
blocks of water-clear methyl methacrylate resin. 

General Shaver Corp., makers of the Remington Rand 
Electric Close Shaver, provide dealers with a transparent 
demonstration model packed in a leather covered, 
chromium trimmed case which they can eventually sell 
if they so desire. Its transparent casing of cellulose ace- 
tate gives the prospective purchaser an opportunity to 
see just how the tiny motor actuates the cutting mecha- 
nism before he buys. 

The Wanderer 27 liter engine, pictured at the right, 
as exhibited at the International Motor Show held in 
Berlin from Feb. 18 to Mar. 6, this spring. It was called 
the Glass Engine because it was completely covered by a 
transparent acrylic resin housing which permitted an 
unobstructed view of the operating parts within. Pis- 
tons, valves, cam and timing were all visible as they 
moved slowly in their regular cycle. 

Plastic models of the sort shown here can be machined 
in small quantities or if production warrants, they may 
be molded in the conventional way. 






Molded Lumarith, a cellulose acetate 


plastic made by Celluloid Corp., is used 






for the transparent housing of the Rem- 






ington Rand Electric Close Shaver, while 






the Wanderer Engine exhibited in 






Germany is encased in Plexiglas, an 





by Rohm & Haas 





acrylic resin made 
The Norton Door 
below, is fabricated by Stricker-Brun- 









Closer, at the left 






huber Corp. from Lucite, a methyl 










methacrylate resin made by du Pont 
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JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 


by EVE MAIN 
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These amazing designs are created, 
fashioned and sold, under the gui- 
dance of experienced designers and 
craftsmen, by youngsters averaging 
seventeen yeers of age. From the 
transparent sea-horse candleholder at 
the left to the modern chessmen be- 
low, remarkable ability in handling 
cast resins is shown. Transperent 
material is combined with opeque, 
and colors are chosen with an ap- 
preciation of contrast and harmony 
,c!dom seen in commercial production 


A national organization created and spon- 
sored to help young people help themselves 


THAT CAST RESINS, BEAUTIFUL IN THEM- 
selves, may be enhanced in decorative value by carefully 
planned design—influenced by professionals—skilled 
craftsmanship and intelligent handling of the material, 
is being ably demonstrated by groups of boys and girls, 
members of Junior Achievement corporations. 

The Junior Achievement plan was inaugurated some 
nineteen years ago by Horace A. Moses, head of the 
Strathmore Paper Company, for the purpose of making it 
possible for young people to gain experience in business 
and economics through actual practice in work. His 
idea was to organize groups of boys and girls from 16 to 
21 years of age along the lines of a regular manufacturing 
concern, Miniature in size but complete in every phase 
Not only did he work out the details of the project but 
with several business men put $250,000 into it to help 
organize and guide the companies. Other sizable dona- 
tions were immediately forthcoming from people who 
recognized the value to industry of such educational 
methods, and today the companies have spread from the 
New England city where they started, as far west as Ohio. 

Working under the supervision of Metropolitan Junior 
Achievement, Inc., in New York City, some fifty of these 
miniature corporations are turning out salable merchan- 
dise of superior quality and workmanship. Many of 
them have chosen plastics as a medium for their work and 
a surprising number of young people are fast becoming 
expert in fabricating cast resins into useful articles both 
unusual in design and well executed. Indeed, the re- 
markable skill exhibited in some of the finished pieces 
might well bring a blush to fabricators of wider experi- 
ence and incite their interest in improved design. 

In planning their products, these companies have the 
benefit of the guidance of such well-known designers as 
George Blow, of De Vaulchier, Blow & Wilmet, Inc.— 


CATALIN 




















who serves as chairman of the Craft Advisory Committee 
of the local headquarters—Henry Dreyfuss, Russell 
Wright, and Virginia Hamill, among others. These 
public spirited citizens give generously of their time in 
an effort to promote recognition of the component parts 
that go into the making of good design. Craft instruc- 
tors from the various units visit headquarters periodically 
to receive training and suggestions for fabricating new 
items, which they pass along to the members of the cor- 
porations they represent. 

In this way, these youngsters, many of whom are po- 
tential designers and craftsmen of the future, are being 
given a basic understanding of these new materials which 
they might gain in no other way. It is obvious from the 
things they have turned out that their appreciation and 
understanding of plastic design will be reflected in the 
merchandise of the future, when through the experience 
gained they become eligible for positions in the business 
world where quantity production is a natural thing. 
Already, many manufacturing concerns, recognizing the 
ability of these young people, have taken advantage of 
their training to place them in jobs of responsibility 
Naturally, Junior Achievement companies do not com- 


The 12 in. cut-out plaque above indicates the scope of the work 
of Junior Achievement as do the small items of initialed jewelry and 
table decorations. The book ends below, depict (left) an opaque 
4 horse and rider in action against a translucent cast resin sheet of 


pale green, and (right) transparent blowfish in decorative design 











pete with big business, but focus their atcention on out- 
of-the-ordinary, and one-of-a-kind-things that the aver- 
age fabricator, unless he secured a quantity order, 
couldn't duplicate profitably. Book ends in clear, 
transparent cast resin carved and turned into the shape of 
a blow fish in action; tall candlesticks of the same ma- 
terial with the candle holder supported by a sea-horse 
accurate in detail; backgammon sets in color; place card 
holders, some of which are designed to hold cigarets; 
cigaret cases with copper or pewter base and transparent 
Cast resin top, one style having a groove along the top 
edge for insertion of a small sponge which may be damp- 
ened to keep cigarets moist; ash trays in sets or singly 
in many different colors; brooches, clips and buttons in 
a variety of sizes, shapes and colors, many of them carved 
with the customer's initials—all these and more, ac- 
complished with an unique attention to detail. 

Not only are these young people demonstrating by ex- 
ample the infinite potentialities of these materials, but 
they are at the same time introducing plastics into homes 
where they have never before been recognized as desirable 
for highly decorative pieces. Of course, they have an 
advantage over most fabricators (Please turn to page 64) 









Plexiglas nose, 38 in. by 25 in. and 14 in. 
deep, shields the directional loop radio an- 
tenna on all Northwestern Airlines’ Sky 
Zephyrs. It admits radio signals to the loop 
yet provides an electrostatic shield and is 
reported to resist hail and similar bruis- 


ing better than the metal it repleced 


RIGHT ON THE NOSE 











THE LOCKHEED SKY ZEPHYRS PLACED IN SER- 
vice late last year by Northwest Airlines are among the 
world’s fastest air transports. With a cruising speed of 
230 miles an hour, they provide safe and rapid trans- 
portation between the Twin Cities and Chicago. 

Equipped with every modern device they quite natur- 
ally use plastics in diversified ways, most interesting of 
which is the transparent nose pictured on the opposite 
page. Its primary purpose, of course, is to house the 
directional loop radio antenna in a dielectric fairing to 
avoid static. But the transparency of the material adds 
to the attractive appearance of the plane and the loop 
antenna installation. 

Most modern radio equipment is all important in air 
transportation and this departure from conventional loop 
antenna installation has attracted world-wide attention. 
Mounting the loop in the nose instead of underneath the 
fuselage adds two miles an hour to the speed of the 
plane—a real factor in commercial operation. The plas- 
tic nose admits radio signals to the loop without per- 
ceptible loss of signal strength yet provides an electro- 
static shield not possible with other materials. 

The transparent plastic used for the loop antenna shield 
is an acrylic resin and is drawn in one piece from */\¢ in. 
flat sheets. This same type of plastic is often used for 
cockpit housings, and for window panes. Molded 
phenolics, acetates and ureas find many uses in these 
modern ships of the sky, some of which are identified in 
the caption which follows: 


The illustrations on this page reading clockwise 
show 38 knobs and control handles of plastic 
materials in the cockpit; « stewardess panel 
with telephone hand set, air control knobs and 
switch button; chair adjustment knob; aisle of 
ship with safety-glass windows; ventilator nozzle 
unit, reading light fixture, call button, light switch 
plunger, 4 curtain rod supports, and window 
frame. Plastics are chosen wherever possible 
because of their comparatively light weight 
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Raymond Loewy, in creating this family of 
packages for Jacqueline Cochran cos- 
metics, combines glass, metal and plastics 
tor pleasing continuity of design. The 
plastic cream jar, pictured in three sizes 
on the opposite page, is molded in four 
parts, seen below. The inner jar—or 
cream container, is Coltrock, a special 
gray plastic material impervious to moist- 
ure and unaffected by cosmetics. The 
outer casing and base are of Beetle to 
match, while gray letters encircle the 
ivory cap. Beetle closures on the glass 
bottles carry the identifying design of 


a whirling propeller as do the metal 


cases and rouge box at the left 











by VIVIAN VORSANGER 


SINCE DECEMBER 1932, WHEN JACQUELINE 
Cochran received her private pilot's license, she has been 
making aviation history. U. §. Air Services gives her 
a score of six new records and third place in the Bendix 
Race during the past six months. 

In October 1935, Miss Cochran opened her first beauty 
salon at 7oo No. Michigan Avenue in Chicago. In 
June of 1936, she opened another at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles and both of these ventures met with 
immediate success. 

Encouraged by the unusual acceptance of her product, 
she has experimented in her laboratory during the past 
four years and finally developed a line of beauty creams 
and aids that she feels are superior to anything on the 
market. This accomplished, she had an idea for a new 
and unusual kind of packaging that would not only ex- 
press the high quality of her preparations, but containers 
that would appeal to sophisticated women—boxes, jars, 
compacts, that would express and typify contemporary 
thought and living. Career women, college girls, debu- 
tantes and matrons had developed new standards of taste 
and it was her idea to create a family of personality pack- 
ages entirely in accord with this mood. 

Raymond Loewy who has designed nearly everything 
from lipsticks to locomotives, was asked to work out a 
packaging plan. 

“These modern women are seeking products that ex- 
press their new personality,’’ Miss Cochran confided to 
Mr. Loewy, ‘“‘and I feel there is an important market 
ready and waiting for the organization that meets these 
specialized demands.” 

Miss Cochran verbally sketched what she had in mind 
and according to Mr. Loewy the problem developed 





WINGS TO BEAUTY 






Cosmetic packaging in which material, 
color and design are smartly combined 


along these lines: Design a family of packages that are: 

Simple in form 

Light in weight and feeling 

Easy to pack and ship 

Expressive of the personality of the ‘‘new woman’’ 

Typical of the modern living needs of contemporary- 

minded women 

Symbolic of the spirit and significance of aviation 

In tones and colors that will harmonize with current 

decorative trends 

Aesthetically appealing 

Expensive in appearance, but well within the bounds 

of a definite budget 

So attractive they will sell. 

Loewy likes to tackle problems of this sort and a glance 
at the beautifully proportioned and graceful forms of the 
new Jacqueline Cochrar line, indicates how well he was 
able to carry them out. Not only are they characteristic 
of his work in the industrial design field, but they indi- 
cate at the same time an interesting interpretation of new 
processes and materials. 

First, Mr. Loewy has made use of plastics in a novel 
and original way by selecting a material that can be 
molded to achieve perfect right angles combining at the 
same time, clean, straight lines with smooth flowing 
curves. Truly a triumph of creative effort and molding 
technique. The cream jars, rouge containers, etc., are 
molded in four parts; the inner bowl, which actually 
holds the ingredients to be packed; the outer container 
which holds and protects the inner bowl, and is molded 
in two sections to be cemented together afterwards; and 
the cover. The inner bowl is molded of a special phe- 
nolic material which is non-hygro- (Please tu nto page 64) 








FOR RAPID ASSEMBLY 


by HARM WHITE 


MANY METHODS ARE PROVIDED FOR FASTEN- 
ing plastic parts together after molding and finishing 
operations have been completed but the subject of eco- 
nomical assembly confronts the designing engineer each 
time a plastic part is planned. If the part is small 
enough to be molded in one piece there is no problem but 
with the tendency to mold housings much larger than 
ever before, and the incidental costs of assembling them 
into complete units, improved methods of fastening 
have taken shape. 

Threads, of course, can be molded into the part. But 
this slows up the molding operation because the parts 
must be “‘unscrewed"’ from the mold, or ‘‘jumped.”’ 
Where any major degree of accuracy is required, the 
jumping process may injure the threads or distort them 
so the part will not fit. Then, too, it costs moncy to cut 
threads into the mold, and if the molding run is a long 
one, and a rapid schedule of production must be main- 
tained, unscrewing the parts from the mold delays pro- 
duction to such an extent that extra cavities must be 
provided in the mold to offset the lost time. 


Spring tension fastenings that slip quickly in 
place, hold tightly, yet may be removed at will 


Even when threads are molded the process of assembly 
is comparatively slow because screws must be carefully 
started in order not to injure the threads if a tight fit is 
required. Drive screws, that require no threads are 
widely used and inserts with threads are often molded in 

More rapid than any of these is the patented Speed 
Nut system of assembly developed by the Speed Nut 
Division of the Tinnerman Stove & Range Co. for fasten- 
ing handles on gas and electric ranges where lock 


‘washers and common nuts failed to do a good job. These 


nuts are made of spring steel, stainless stee] and phospher 
bronze and are manufactured in scores of different shapes 
and sizes to meet all types of assembly requirements. 
Their utility has long since reached beyond the stove 
industry and they are used on automobile assembly lines, 
in the refrigerator and radio industries, and more re- 
cently they have been found to speed up production and 
cut assembly costs in the manufacture of plastic parts. 
Since no threads are necessary, an integrally molded stud 
at the assembly points adds little to the cost of the part, 
causes no delay in the molding operation, and provides a 
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WAME PLATE SPEED NUT ASSEMBLY 




















positive and permanent grip for the spring tension nut 
which simply ‘‘zips’’ on and stays put. It holds with a 
firm spring grip because it ‘‘bites’’ into the plastic stud 
or other molded part. 

One of the distinctive operating features of this type of 
fastening is that it grips more tightly as the strain, twist 
or pull becomes more severe. In other words, it has a 
potential energy in reserve that is used when required at 
any time the assembled parts are subjected to severe vi- 
bration, twists or strains. 

These nuts are also lighter in weight than other fasten- 
ing devices, giving them an advantage in handling with- 
in the factory and a shipping advantage in the finished 
product. In the manufacture of radio cabinets, automo- 
bile instrument panels, dials and knobs, they may be 
used in corners and other inaccessible places where al- 
most any kind of fastening tool is difficult to use. 

When used over integrally molded studs, one particular 
type may be applied to a round stud for permanent 
fastening without removal, while another type may 
be used over a D-shaped stud for those plastic assem- 
blies requiring dismantling for service. The nut 
designed for the D-shaped stud may be removed quickly 
by a quarter turn; and it is replaced as quickly after ser- 
vice work has been completed. 

A brief study of the accompanying illustrations will 
indicate the variety of uses to which these rapid fastening 
devices may be applied, the diversity of sizes and shapes 
available, and the engineering thought and planning be- 
hind their creation. 

In Fig. 1, for example, there are radio bezels, panels, 
an ornamental box, knobs and trim strips showing the 
molded studs and various designs of speed nuts used to 
hold them in position on the completed assembly. 

Fig. 2 is a diagrammatic drawing with cross-section 
views illustrating the application of these fastening de- 
vices to the D-shaped integrally molded studs of a radio 
dial bezel and plastic knobs. The upper left portion of 
the illustration shows the position of the nut when 
applied; also when given a quarter turn for removal. 
Its arched position assures a firm and constant spring 
tension grip. At the extreme left of the same illustra- 
tion, a speed clip is shown in both vertical and horizon- 
tal views to indicate its application to molded knobs. 
By using this clip, threads are eliminated, no welding 
is required around the hub, (Please turn to page 60) 
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SOAP GRINDER : 


Soap . . . powdered in an instant... merely by 
turning the crank on this molded Plaskon* dis- 
penser—that's the feature that Voorhiis-Tiebout 
Company offers to public and industrial wash 
rooms. 

It works like this: you put a cake of special V-T 
soap in the dispenser, and a spring forces it against 
a set of revolving metal teeth. Fussing with bulky 
powdered soap is eliminated. 

White Plaskon is used to achieve that clean, 
sanitary look, to make it harmonize with any color 
scheme. Plaskon also eliminates corrosion, takes 
the hard knocks that public washroom appliances 
often get, and cannot chip, peel or stain. 
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ROLLING TABLEWARE : 


Because they don’t rust or tarnish . . . because 
they're non-fragile . . . because they're light as 
a feather and completely inert . . . and because 
they're gay and colorful—Plaskon moldings are 
ideal for tableware. That's why they're so widely 
used in the Sani-trete line shown at leit. 

Restaurants, hospitals, airplanes and railroad 
grille cars—such as the popular New Haven Grille 
Car shown below—are users of the Samni-trete 
tableware offered by Imperial Molded Products. 
The line includes many kinds of dispensers, toast- 
covers, creamers and butter dishes, all available 
in pleasing Plaskon colors—and all fadeproof, 
odorless and tasteless. 


PLASKOR 


2121 SYLVAN AVE. 
SANADIAN AGENT CANADIAK 








iam on 
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PLASKON ON THE DESK: 

Lusty offsprings of radio are inter-office com- 
municating systems, and just as quick to recognize 
the value and advantages of plastics. Witness 
the Webster Company's Amplicall, a system with 
units housed in molded ivory Plaskon cases to 
harmonize with modern offices, especially the 
lighter, more modern type of office interior. 


Molded by Richardson Company, the Ampli- 
call housing takes advantage of the sculptural 
possibilities of molded-in grille-bars, microphone 
screen and decorative touches. The entire case is 
molded in two pieces, eliminating many assembly 
and finishing operations, while Plaskon’s lustrous 
surface will not darken, dull or chip from sun, 
perspiration or hard knocks. 











C 0 M PA i Y INCORPORATED 


ee eh ee 
INDUSTRIES LTD. MONTREAL, P.Q. 


WEDDINGS BY TRAUB: 


Wedding rings, it seems, are no dilferent ‘rom 
other less romantic merchandise. Traub Manu- 
facturing Company has proven that if rings are 
displayed on the counter in an attractive setting 
and boxed in an attractive container—sales of their 
rings improve. 

So here’s the way Traub does it—with Plaskon. 
A pleasing ivory Plaskon tray, richly engraved 
with the orange blossom motif and wiped-in with 
brown, displays a dozen rings against a plush lin- 
ing. And an ivory Plaskon box with a similarly 
engraved and colored cover, encases the ring 
when it leaves the store. Competitive rings in ordi- 
nary packages just don’t have a chance against 
this combination of rich-looking Plaskon container 
and display. 


Rathbun Molding Corporation is the molder. 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Oit.* 
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THERMOPLASTIC PRINTING TYPE 


by ALEXANDER BALL 


Thermoplastic type is being made in Germany on 
much the same principle as type metal is cast 











GERMAN TECHNICIANS ARE ENGINEERING THE 
first change in material for printing type since lead alloy 
was substituted for wooden type faces—and the new 
material is a thermoplastic capable of pressure casting in 
monotype or linotype machines. The new plastic type 
has been used commercially in Germany and is claimed 
to offer an advantage of greater elasticity and, made 
up in forms, about one-tenth the weight of lead alloy. 

Development of plastic for type faces has been under 
way for several years, primarily by Dr. Bekk and Diplom- 
Ingenieur Ernst Strunk. It has been done under the 
German four-year plan for production of ersatz or sub- 
stitute products to make Germany as nearly self-suffi- 
cient in raw materials as possible. Progress of the plan 
in all materials is published monthly in an official maga- 
zine, Der Vierjahresplan. Readers of the February num- 
ber of the magazine, one of the best typographically in 
Germany, were amazed to find in its pages an announce- 


The type is cast, then set and distributed like common metal characters. 


ment that four pages were printed from ‘‘kunstofflet- 
tern’’ (type of acetate plastic). The fact that Der Vier- 
jahresplan has a circulation of more than 80,000 was indi- 
cation that plastic type has durability as well as clas- 
ticity and lightness. The print used in this magazine 
was a normal 9-pt. Roman and no difference was discern- 
ible in a comparison of the plastic printed pages with 
the rest of the book. 

Micro-photographs of single letters of plastic com- 
pared with lead alloy type after a run of 100,000 im- 
pressions have indicated practically as little wear as on 
ordinary metal type. (See Figs. 1-4 below.) 

Details of the composition of the plastic used and cost 
of production of the type has not yet been made avail- 
able. According to Engineer Ernst Strunk, however, 
the plastic material can be melted down and re-cast 
later, which he pointed out is one of the unique features 
of a thermoplastic. This ‘‘kun- (Please turn to page 58 


It is also used in typesetting machines. The micro- 


photographs at the right show (Fig. 1) ordinary type-metal letter before and (Fig. 2) after 100,000 printing impres- 
sions. Fig. 3 is a thermoplastic letter before and (Fig. 4) after 100,000 impressions. Note, that because the thermo- 
plastic type is more resilient than metal its edges remain sharper after use (Photos courtesy Deutscher Verlag) 
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STOCK MOLDS 


SHEET FIFTY-SEVEN 


Knobs and handles of different sizes and shapes are 
available in a wide variety of colors from stock molds. 
Please use company letterhead when writing for samples 


601. Knob 1 3/4 in. diameter across top with stem 1/2 in. long. 
Round opening in stem for attachment 5/16 in. diameter 


602. Octagonal knob with brass insert, 3/16 in. diameter. Knob 
is 1 1/4 in. high and about 1 1/2 in. diameter across top 


603. Same as 602, 1 in. high and 1 1/4 in. diameter across top 


604. Octagonal knob with metal attachment 3/16 in. long. 
13/16 in. high, 1 in. diameter across top 


605. Knob with metal insert and set screw. 11/4 in. diameter 
across top. 3/4 in. high 


606. Hexagonal knob with opening 5/16 in. diameter at top which 
extends through to a 3/16 in. opening at base. 1 1/4 in. diameter 
across tOp. 11/16 in. high 





607. Simply decorated knob, 1 1/16 in. diameter, 15/16 in. high 


608. Knob with contrasting color wiped in a circular design. 
13/16 in. high, 1 1/16 in. diameter 


609. Knob 7/8 in. high; 1 1/16 in. diameter across top 
610. Same as 609, with molded decoration 


611. Knob 11/8 in. diameter, 1/2 in. high. Opening 3/16 in. 
diameter 


612. Ball knob with metal threads. Opening 1/8 in. diameter. 
3 1/4 in. in circumference 


613. Hexagonal knob 1/2 in. high. 7/8 in. in diameter 
614. 1/4 in. bushing 
615. 3/8 in. bushing 
616. 1/8 in. bushing 


617. Knob 7/16 in. high; 9/16 in. diameter 


Address all inquiries to Stock Mold Department, 
Modern Plastics, 425 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
All molders are invited to send samples from 
stock molds to appear on this page as space permits 
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STOCK MOLDS 


SHEET FIFTY-EIGHT 


Molded urea tableware is available from stock molds. 
The dishes illustrated are light weight, easy to clean 
and ideally suited for aircraft, trailers, camps and such 


640. 
641. 
642. 


643. 
644. 
645. 


646 
647 
648. 
649 
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Dinner plate. 8 5/8 in. in diameter 
Vegetable dish 9 3/4 in. long, 6 7/8 in. wide and 1 5/8 in. deep 


Bread or serving tray, 10 1/2 in. long, 7 1/8 in. wide and 11/8 in. high. The creamer is 
3 1/2 in, diameter, and 2 1/2 in. high; while the covered sugar is 4 in. diameter and 21/4 in. high 


without cover 


Drinking tumbler 2 3/4 in. diameter, 3 5/8 in. high 

Bread and butter plate 5 3/4 in. diameter 

Cup and saucer. Saucer is 3 3/4 in. diameter. Cup 3 5/8 in. diameter 
Cereal or soup plate 6 1/4 in. diameter, 1 3/8 in. deep 

Preserve dish, 4 7/8 in. diameter, 1 1/16 in. deep 

Salt and pepper set with threaded tops. 3 5/8 in. high 

Individuel salt and pepper, 1 3/8 in. high 


Address all inquiries to Stock Mold Department, Modern Plastics, 
425 Fourth Avenue, N. ¥.C. Alll molders are invited to send 
samples from stock molds to appear on this page as space permits 
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THE PROPERTIES OF AN IDEAL PLASTIC” 


by A. F. RANDOLPH! 





WHAT INDUSTRY CALLS ‘“‘THE PLASTICS’’ EM- 
braces materials of numerous types, and the number is 
increasing from year to year. No single one possesses 
all the properties which are recognized as desirable in a 
plastic just as no single metal or alloy has all the desir- 
able properties of metals. It is the purpose of this paper 
to indicate what might be the properties of an hypo- 
thetical ideal plastic, a material of universal applica- 
bility to plastics uses, and to point out some of the merits 
and deficiencies of existing individual plastics, which 
determine their respective limited fields of usefulness. 

First what are plastics and of what are they made? 
The following definition is proposed, with the realiza- 
tion that it is not strictly commensurate with the group 
to be defined. A plastic is a material which contains 
as its essential ingredient an organic binder and which, 
at some stage in its manufacture or in the fabrication of 
articles from it, is capable of being shaped by flow while 
in a plastic or liquid condition, and thereafter is capable 
of being brought to a more or less rigid condition. 

Note that this definition would include some materials 
not usually included in the field of ‘‘the plastics,’’ not- 
ably soft rubber and regenerated cellulose, and that in ex- 
cluding inorganic materials like glass and portland ce- 
ment it would exclude also cold-molded plastics of inor- 
ganic character. Note also that under conditions of 
service a plastic must not be plastic or soft; it must hold 
its shape at the temperature of use. 

Plastics are ordinarily classified in terms of their re- 
spective base materials—cellulose acetate, phenol-for- 
maldehyde, and so on. The number of base materials 
which have had some commercial exploitation is con- 
siderable (1).? The base material is the essential ingre- 
dient, and may be the sole ingredient. The base ma- 
terial, together with any modifying ingredient with 
which it is mutually soluble, such as a plasticizer, con- 
stitutes the binder portion of the plastic, the continuous 
structural mass to which the properties of the plastic as 
such are primarily due. The plastic may or may not con- 
tain other ingredients. Dyestuffs, usually soluble in 
one or another of the ingredients of the binder, color the 





* Paper presented as part of a symposium on plastics ¢ bong Rochester meeting of 
the American Society for Testing Materials on March 9. 

1 Plastics Dept., E. |. du Pont de Nemours 

2 The underlined numbers in perentheses refer to oy, ee reports and papers appearing 
in the list of references appended to this paper. 


binder without altering its structure. Pigments are 
coloring materials insoluble in the binder, and are dis- 
persed therein as individual solid particles, but usually 
in quantities too small to alter appreciably the mechani- 
cal properties of the binder. Fillers, on the other hand, 
are finely ground solids added in larger proportions, not 
primarily for purposes of coloration, but to cheapen the 
compound, or to alter its properties, or both (2). Lubri- 
cants may be added in very minor proportions, to facili- 
tate the removal of articles from molds. 

Another convenient classification embracing most 
plastics is based on the behavior of the material in its 
final form toward heat, distinguishing between the ther- 
moplastic, which may be repeatedly softened by heating 
and hardened by chilling, without undergoing permanent 
change in behavior, and, on the other hand, the ther- 
mosetting, which, while softened by the initial applica- 
tion of heat, is hardened by continued heating and is 
thereafter no longer capable of being appreciably soft- 
ened by heat. 

It is customary also to divide the plastics into groups 
in accordance with the methods used in fabricating arti- 
cles from them, namely, (a) molding compounds, the 
separate particles of which can be welded together by 
heat and pressure to form a continuous mass which takes 
the shape of the mold cavity, (b) die-pressing com- 
pounds, of which discrete particles cannot be welded to- 
gether in this manner, but which in the form of continu- 
ous blanks can be shaped by heat and pressure, and (c) 
the ‘‘turnery"’ plastics, from which articles are fabricated 
by machining operations, rather than by shaping by 
heat and pressure. Some plastics appear in only one of 
these groups, others in more than one. 

At the start of a discussion of the properties desired 
in plastics—those properties of which a complete com- 
bination would characterize the ideal plastic—it must 
be recognized that a low cost is probably the most im- 
portant item of all. And since the plastics are ulti- 
mately sold by the piece, the cost per volume is more im- 
portant than the cost per pound. 

Specific gravity, then, should be low; at a given cost 
per pound, the cost per article is correspondingly lower. 
And of course lightness in weight is one of the important 
advantages of the plastics as a class. (Please turn to page 66) 
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PERMANENCE OF PLASTICS" 


by GORDON M. KLINE 


National Bureau of Standards 





3. Water 


The absorption of water by plastics either at high rela- 
tive humidities or upon immersion is undesirable for 
many applications because of its adverse effect upon 
electrical properties and upon dimensional stability. 
Although most synthetic resins take up only 0.1 to 0.2 
percent of water the great bulk of commercial molding 
compositions have fibrous filiers, such as woodflour, 
paper and woven fabric, which have a pronounced 
affinity for moisture and are only partially protected by 
the resinous binder. On the other hand, some plastics 
become relatively brittle if their normal moisture con- 
tent is removed by storage in a warm dry place. This 
is particularly true of cellulose and protein plastics. 
It is readily apparent, therefore, that the moisture con- 
tent of plastics is an important factor not only with re- 
spect to their durability, but also with relation to the 
establishment of a standard conditioning environment 
for test specimens. 

In weathering tests the samples are subjected to varia- 
tions in moisture content as well as to temperature 
changes and ultraviolet light. It has been observed in 
the course of our exposure tests with transparent plastics 
that some specimens become opaque on rainy days and 
regain their transparency when the weather clears. The 


* Paper 4p Bert ofe hf wasn on an eheaties at the Rochester meeting of me 


ing be r st the Raven oes offen Metered §. Deserenpet of Coomares 


ical oy Bek of Finishes,’’ Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Analytical Ed. 6 O- 7 (Wor. 15, "hoa 


TABLE 6.—STANDARD METHODS FOR DETERMINING WATER ABSORPTION | 


This article, installments of which appeared in 
April and May, concludes with this issue 


few specimens that behaved in this manner were also 
observed to have: poor stability to sunlight. Tests 
made under carbon-arc light both with and without 
water spray als» indicate that some plastics deteriorate 
more rapidly ia the presence of water. The Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories have employed a humidity-tempera- 
ture cycle in testing synthetic resin finishes which may 
be of value in studying plastics. The cycle® consists of 
3 days at 95°F and 90 percent relative humidity, 1 day 
at 125°F and 15 percent relative humidity, and 3 days 
at 75°F and 50 percent relative humidity, which is 
repeated for as many weeks as desired. 

The amount of water absorbed by laminated plastics 
has been used as a method of grading these materials by 
the National Electrical Manufacturers Association in 
this country. Table 5 (see opposite page) lists their 
standard specifications for water absorption, mechanical 
strength and electrical properties of these materials as 
determined, by A.S.T.M. methods. 

In determining the amount of water absorbed, the area 
of cut edges exposed, the ratio of total surface area to the 
size of the specimen, and the length of time of immersion 
are important factors. It is unfortunate that the 
methods in use in various countries differ quite markedly 
in regard to these details. The German, British and 
A.S.T.M. methods are summarized in Table 6. 

The advisability of fixing definite humidity and tem- 
perature conditions for the testing of piastics is apparent 
from the above discussion of the effects of variation in 





Time of immersion 








Country Method Size of specimen Preliminary conditioning in water Temperature of test 
England E.R.A. Ref. B/S3 for mold- $0 mm. diameter; 10 mm. 50°C to constant weight 24 hours Room temperature 
ing and sheet materials thick 
Germany V.D.8. 0324 for Hart- 120 X 15 mm.; thickness None 96 hours 15 to 25°C 
papierplatten (no meth- as received 
od for molded materials) 
United States A.S.T.M. D 48-33 for 101.6 mm. (4 in.) diam- For materials which soften 48 hours 25°C x 2° 


molded insulating ma- ter; 3.18 mm. ('/s in.) 
terials thick for hot-molded 
materials; 6.35 mm. 


readily: 24 hours in a des- 
iccator or at 50°C * 5° in 
an oven 


C*/q in.) thick for cold- For materials which do not 


molded materials 


United States A.S.T.M. D 229-37T for 76.2 X 25.4 mm (3 X 1 
sheet and plate materials in.); thickness as re- 
ceived 


soften readily: 24 hrs. in an 
oven at 100°C = §° 

1 hour at a temperature of 2 hours, 24hours, 25°C + 2° for 2 and 24 
from 105 to 110°C 


hr. tests and 20° to 
30° for saturation test 


and saturation 
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PLASTICS DIGEST 


This digest includes each month the more important articles (wherever pub- 
lished) which are of interest to those who make plastic materials or use them 
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General 


IMITATION OF NATURAL MATERIALS 
IN PLASTICS. E. Lyonnais. Rev. Gén. 
Mat. Plastiques 14, 54-7s (Mar. 1938). Re- 
production of rare minerals (opal, onyx, topaz, 
sapphire, etc.), rare woods and animal prod- 
ucts (bone, ivory, pearl, etc.) in various ma- 
terials, chiefly plastics, is discussed. In many 
instances means of distinguishing the natural 
products from the artificial ones are outlined. 
(Nox complete in this issue. ) 


RESINOUS PRODUCTS FROM MOLAS- 
SES. Chem: Age (London) 3%, 283 (Apr. 9, 
1938). The Imperial Insticute of Sugar Tech- 
nology at Cawnpore, India, has developed a 
process of resinifying molasses with a mixture 
of coal tar and asphalt in the presence of acids, 
wherein the carbohydrates in the former com- 
bine with the phenolic bodies in the latter to 
form a resin insoluble in water. The product 
is proposed for use as a road-surfacing material. 


SCOPE AND POSSIBILITIES OF PLASTIC 
MATERIALS, G. Dring. Automobile Engi- 
neer (London) 2%, 95-6, 114 (Mar. and Apr. 
1938). Areview. 


WHAT COLORS SHALL WE USE? A. G. 
Corfield. Plastics (London) 2, 120-1 (Apr. 
1938). The popularity rating of various 
colors for industrial products, building decora- 
tion and vehicles in England is as follows: 
whites 28.1, black 17.2, greys 11.4, greens 9.5, 
stones 9.5, reds 8.7, browns 6.3, blues 5.3, 
yellows 3.6 and silver 0.3%. White is most 
popular with every trade except automobiles, 
wherein black leads with second place shared 
with greys, reds and blues. 


Materials and manufacture 


PRESENT STATUS OF CELLULOSE NI- 
TRATE PLASTICS. J. Badet. Rev. Gén. Mat. 
Plastiques 14, 63-8 (Mar. 1938). A compari- 
son of the properties of cellulose nitrate, cellu- 
lose acetate and casein, and a discussion of the 
economic situation of pyroxylin in France. 


PREPARATION OF VULCANIZED FI- 
BRE. E. Becker. Kunststoffe 2%, 83-5 (Apr. 
1938). 


ALICYCLIC COMPOUNDS IN PLASTICS. 
British Plastics 9, 607-8 (Apr. 1938). Uses of 
hydrogenated derivatives of phenols, such as 
cylohexanol, cyclohexanone, etc., as solvents, 
plasticizers and resin-forming substances are 
discussed. 
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Molding and fabricating 


MOLD CONSTRUCTION. R. Sprenger. 
Kunststoffe 2%, 81-3 (Apr. 1938). The use of 
box construction with a lining of alloy steel 
over ordinary steel in order to diminish alloy 
steel requirements is described. 


INJECTION MOLDING. R. Bluma and J. 
Delorme. Rev. Gén. Mat. Plastiques 14, 626s- 
(Mar. 1938). Thermoplastics available for 
molding by injection are cellulose acetate, 
benzylcellulose, ethylcellulose, and styrene, 
vinyl and acrylic resins. Their properties are 
compared and possible applications listed. 
Injection molding technique is to be considered 
in a later issue. 


POLISHING OF PLASTICS. J. Bel. Rev. 
Gén. Mat. Plastiques 14, 58-9s (Mar. 1938). 
Various wet and dry methods of polishing 
plastics are reviewed 


LATEX MOLDS FOR CASTING PUR- 
POSES. E.T. Hall. India Rubber World 97, 
35-7 (Mar. 1938). 


Applications 


PLASTICS IN LIGHTING. F. W. Warner, 
Jr. Trans. Illum. Eng. Soc. 33, 244-61 (Mar. 
1938). The author summarized the more im- 
portant characteristics of plastics relative to 
their use in lighting. 1. Light weight: per- 
mits savings in structural details, lowers center 
of gravity in lamps, decreases shipping ex- 
penses, provides greater safety for overhead 
fixtures. 2. Serength: tougher and more 
flexible than glass, will not shatter, will not 
crack from sudden temperature changes. 3. 
Form: available in multiplicity of forms, in- 
tricate designs are possible, dimensions can be 
held accurately, large sizes are practical. 4. 
Color: infinite range at little or no cost in- 
creas=, transparent to opaque, plain or mot- 
tled. 5. Optical: comparable to glass, vari- 
able to suit requirements as to transmission, 
reflecti_n and diffusion, accurately maintained. 
Temperature limitation is approximately 
75 degrees Centigrade. 


MODERN HEATING SYSTEMS. Plastics 
(London) 2, 115-16 (Apr. 1938). Electric 
heaters are inclosed in molded housings. 


SER VICEABILITY OF GLUE JOINTS. D. 
Brouse. Mech. Eng. 60, 306-8 (Apr. 1938). 
Destructive relative humidities appear to be 
between 60% and 80% for animal and vege- 
table or starch glues, between 80% and 90% 





for casein glue and between 90% and 97% for 
blood glue. Joints made with hot-pressed 
syochetic resins are highly resistant to condi- 
tions favoring mold attack and retain a high 
percentage of their dry strength when satu- 
rated wich water or exposed to high humidities. 


ROLLING STEEL ON COMPOSITION 
BEARINGS. O. K. Graef. Iron Age zr, 
50-5 + (Mar. 17, 1938). All types of rolling 
mills except the hot sheet mill (temperature 
too high) have been satisfactorily equipped 
with phenolic composition bearings. One 
set has operated continuously for 18 months 
on a six day (24 hrs. per day) basis with never 
less than a load of 10,000 Ib. per sq. in. of pro- 
jected bearing area, wearing down only '/;." 
during the first year. They require about 7 
gal. per min. of water for cooling and lubrica- 
tion. Overall saving in power for a year was 
22'/s percent. 


LUMBER ADVANCES: NEW METHOD 
OF MAKING PLYWOOD USING SYN- 
THETIC RESIN ADHESIVE. Mech. Eng. 60, 
338 (Apr. 1938). The logs are fed into a new 
style, high-speed peeling lathe from which 
ribbon veneer emerges to be dried, impregnated 
with phenolic resin and pressed into finished 
lumber. These boards meet predetermined 
specifications, with widths previously un- 
available and with a uniform adherence to 
specification comparable to that of the steel 
construction industry. (From Industrial Bulle- 
tin, A. D. Little, Inc.) 


BRADSHAW SCREW. Plastics (London) 
2, 131 (Apr. 1938). A thief-proof screw hav 
ing a cup shaped head requiring a special screw 
driver to insert and remove it, has been de- 
veloped to reduce the loss of small fittings in 
public buildings and vehicles. A small domed 
cap molded of cellulose acetate which can be 
made to match any scheme of decoration is 
driven into the head of the screw. 


Test methods and results 


TRACKING OF PLASTICS. Karl Nerz. 
Kunststoffe 28, 85-8 (Apr. 1938). Data on 
electrical properties of plastics, chiefly resis- 
tivity, tracking and arcing, are presented. 


TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC LAMINATED 
SHEET. British Plastics 9, 588, 591 (Apr. 
1938). Data on the loss in weight on heating 
at 110° C., gain in weight on immersion in 
water at 20° C. and dimensional changes when 
exposed under the above conditions for 1, 7 
and 21 days are given for laminated phenolic 
plastic. The percentage change in length and 
breadth was less than 1% in every instance. 


TESTING AND APPLYING PAINT. F. 
Fancutt. Chem. Age. 3%, 299-301 (Apr. 16, 
1938). A discussion of the role of pigments, 
oils and resins in modern finishes and of vari- 
ous methods of preparing metal surfaces for 
application of the protective coating. 








Until recently, only slow hand carving could produce bag han- 
dles of such intricate design as these. Now, re-created in colortul, 
lustrous Tenite, they are molded complete in eighteen seconds... 
to retail for the first time at only twenty-five cents. 


Lower production costs . . . added beauty and serviceability of 
the product... are proved advantages of Tenite in a great variety 
of uses. Tenite is a tough, practically unbreakable plastic made of 
Eastman cellulose acetate. Write today for a 52-page book on 
Tenite and its industrial and decorative applications. 

TENITE REPRESENTATIVES: New York: 10 East 40th St.; Chicago: 2264 Builders 
Bldg.; Detroit: 914 Stephenson Bldg.; Leominster, Mass.: 39 Main St.; Pac. Coast 


W. & G. Meyer & Co., San Francisco: Federal Reserve Bldg.; Los Angeles: 2461 
Hunter St.; Seattle: 710 Belmont PI. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION (Subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Co.) KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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U.S. PLASTICS PATENTS 


Copies of these patents are available from the U. S. 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each 





JOINING GLASS BLOCKS. Jas. F. Hyde (co Corning Glass Works). 
U. §. 2,112,241, March 29. Glass building blocks are joined together 
with an adhesive cement of polymerized vinyl acetate, both glass and 
resin being wetted with monomeric viny] acetate before joining. 


SHEET MATERIAL. H. D. Rice (to U. S. Rubber Products, Inc_). 
U. S, 2,112,544, March 29. Laminated macerial having a basc, a coating 
of synthetic rubber-like polymer which is permeable to solvents but is 
not swelled by them, and an interlayer of rubber deposited from latex. 


VARNISH RESIN. Jas. B. Bulliet, Jr., and D. E. Edgar (to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Co.). U. S. 2,112,556, March 29. An alkyd 
resin, modified wich a drying or semidrying oil, is blended with a urca- 
formaldehyde resin in solution. 


PROTEIN PLASTICS. S. Morgenstern and J. Eggert (co Deutsche 
Hydrierwerke Aktiengesellschafe). U.S. 2,112,728, March 29. Plasti- 
cizing protein resin compositions with a cycloalkyl! or long chain alky] 
ester, amide, sulphone or sulphonamide derivative of an organic deriva- 
tive of sulphuric or phosphoric acid. 


INSULATION. H. C. Burmeister (to General Electric Co.). U. S. 
2,112,732, March 29. Strong, pliable insulation is made by coating and 
partly impregnating a fibrous web with an arylamine-aldehyde resin 
which has a high dielectric constant. 


DRAWING BOARDS. Chas. B. Chatfield. U. S. 2,112,762, March 
29. Blackboards, «ir drawing boards in any color, are made by coating 
fiber board or cement-asbestos board with a resin such as Vinylite, pig- 
mented with titanium dioxide, chrome green, carbon black or other 
pigment according to the color desired, and making crayon in contrast- 
ing color from a triethanolamine soap and a suitable pigment. 


CELLULOSE MIXED ESTERS. C. R. Fordyce and John Emerson 
(to Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 2,113,300, April 5. Acylating cellulose 
with a mixture of acid anhydrides in which some but not all the acid 
radicals have a chain of at least 12 carbon atoms. 


CELLULOSE MIXED ESTERS. H. S. Gardner, Jr. (to Eastman 
Kodak Co.), U. S. 2,113,301, April 5. Cellulose esters in which a 
major portion of the acid used for esterification is propionic or butyric. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE-PROPIONATE. Carl J. Malm and C. L. 
PLETCHER (co Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 2,113,304 and 2,113,305, 
April 5. Making a low-viscosity cellulose acetate-propionate; and use 
of this ester, or cellulose acetate-butyrate, in toluenc-alcohol solution 
to produce flexible transparent films. 


LAMINATED FABRIC. H. Schuhmann (to General Electric Co.). 
U. S. 2,113,434, April 5. Roughening rayon fabric and bonding layers 
of the fabric together with a synthetic resin. 

SURFACE FINISH. C. W. Hoffman, J. C. Schmidt and W. T. Flow- 
ers (to Pratt and Lambert, Inc.). U. S. 2,113,449, April 5. Obtaining 
multitone metallic effects by spraying with a thinned finish contain- 
ing nitrocellulose, oleoresin or a resin, a pigment and a metal powder. 


UREA RESIN. Ignaz Kreidl, U. S. 2,113,485, April 5. Sulfurized 
urea-aldehyde resins are made by alkaline condensation of urea with an 


aldehyde in presence of a polysulphide. 


PRINTING ROLL. A. L. Freediander and Jos. Rockoff (to Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co.). U. S. 2,113,724, April 12. An oilproof syathetic 
rubber-like material, not harmed by de-inking compositions, is used as 
the cover for veneer printing rolls. 
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OLEFIN RESINS. L. H. Fitch, Jr., and F. E. Frey (to Phillips Petro- 
leum Co.). U §&. 2,113,584, April 12. Catalyzing the olefin-sulphur 
dioxide resinification reaction with oxygen or an organic peroxide. 


SAFETY GLASS. M. L. Macht (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co.). U.S. 2,113,764, April 12. Plastic interlayers for safety glass are 
protected from damage during transit and handling; a thin film of 
material which is not self-adhesive is applied, and stripped off before 
using the interlayer. 


SAFETY GLASS. Louis Paggi (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. ). 
U. S. 2,113,767, April 12. Coating a plastic interlayer (for safety glass) 
with a film of the saine plastic but with very little plasticizer. The 
film serves, at least in part, to bond the interlayer to glass. 


FRICTION FACINGS. H. L. Bender (to Bakelite Corp.). U. S. 
2,114,121, April 12. A binder for use in brake linings, clutch facings 
and the like is made by condensing an alkene-phenol with an aldehyde. 


ABRASIVES. H. C. Martin and F. A. Upper (to Carborundum Co. ). 
U. S. 2,114,229, April 12. Resin-coated abrasive grains are heated with- 
out melting the resin, to ripen and strengthen the bonding agent. 


POLYMER. H. T. Neher and C. S. Hollander (to R6hm and Haas 
Co.). U. S. 2,114,233, April 12. An incerpolymer of ethyl methacry- 
late and methy! acrylate. 


PAINTS. Paul Koch (to J. R. Geigy A.-G.). U. S. 2,114,251, April 
12. A chlorinated rubber paint in an organic solvent is pigmented with 
sulphur. 


PRINTING PLATE. Arthur B. Davis. U. S. 2,114,288, April 19. 
Molding a printing plate face by applying a syathetic resin to the 
original type form with the aid of a metal carrier sheet, and stripping 
off the molded plate from the type form. 


VINYL POLYMER. F.E. Frey, L. H. Fitch, Jr., and R. D. Snow (t9 
Phillips Petroleum Co.). U.S. 2,114,292, April 19. Polymerizing viny! 
chloride or allyl chloride in presence of sulphur dioxide. 


CELLULOSIC PLASTIC. L. C. Gustin and R. F. Hoflin. U. S 
2,114,300, April 19. Making a plastic from an inert porous filler and a 
binder comprising an adhesive gum and a cellulose deriv itive solution 


COATED FABRIC. Geo. Schneider (to Celanese Corp. of America 
U. S. 2,114,320, April 19. Waterproofing textiles by joining them, 
under heat and pressure, to a cellulose derivative film or foil. 


COATINGS. Fred H. Lane (to Hercules Powder Co.). U. S. 2,114, 
391, 2,114,392 and 2,114,393, April 19. A gasolineproof varnish con- 
tains a resin from pine wood extract; the resin may be plasticized with 
a fatty oil; or it may be esterified and used for greaseproofing paper. 


WOOD FINISH. W. O. Maisch (to the Firm of Hermann Frenkel ). 
U. S. 2,114,784, April 19. Coating wood with a resistant varnish con- 
taining a solution of a hardenable phenol-formaldehyde resin. 


PETROLEUM RESIN. Everett H. Crawley, U. S. 2,114,796, April 
19. Obtaining a resin from residue left after dewaxing petroleum oils. 


VARNISH RESIN. Ralph W. Hall (co General Electric Co.). U. S$ 
2,114,877, April 19. A hard, rough resin which is resistant to abrasion 
and to moisture is made from a hydrolyzed polyvinyl ester, an aldehyde 
and furfural. 


SEALING COMPOSITION. E. B. Schuler (to Glidden Co.). U.S 
2,114,985, April 19. A sealing and coating composition contains 
casein, plasticized with a glycerol-boric acid resin. 














CRYSTALITE 


ACRYLIC RESIN 


MOLDING POWDER 








GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY RELAY COVER 

Entire cover molded of Crystalite by the Plastics Department at Pitts 

field for the Philadelphia Works. The edges of the Crystalite cover are 
painted black as shown in the assembly. 


Crystalite for compression molding is supplied 
in three degrees of plasticity, hard, medium and 
soft, to cover a wide range of molding require- 
ments and flow conditions. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Write for our new pamphlet, “Crystalite and Its Properties” 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, INC. 


222 West Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FOREIGN PLASTICS PATENTS 


Application dates are given for patents of European 
countries, but for Canada the issue data is given 








ACRYLATE RESINS. Réhm und Haas Aktiengesellschaft. Ger- 
man P. 655,570, Jan. 24, 1928. Polymerizing acrylic acid or its deriva- 
tives in presence of substances which liberate free oxygen, and acceler- 
ating the polymerization by applying heat or pressure or both. 


SHRINK CAPS. Kalle & Co. German P. 655,737, Dec. 12, 1932. 
Highly polymerized thermoplastic viryl resins are used, with or with- 
out plasticizers and pigments or fillers, in making shrink caps for 
bottles. 


COLD MOLDING RESINS. Richard Hessen (to Aug. Nowack 
Aktiengesellschafe). German P. 655,695, April 19, 1930. Resols are 
adapted for cold molding by adding at least 60% of m-cresol or 1,3,5- 
xylenol. 


PLASTICIZERS. B. C. Bren (to Canadian Industries, Led.). Can. 
P. 372,120, March 1. Use of N-dimethoxyethy!-p-toluencsulphon- 
amide and its homologs as plasticizers for cellulose acetate. 


SUGAR RESIN. Geo. W. Seymour (to Camille Dreyfus). Can. P. 
372,138, March 1. Making acetone-soluble resins from sugar by acid 
polymerization. 


WOOD FILLER. H. Strauch (to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktien- 
gesel'schaft), Can, P. 372,167, March 1. A mixed filler containing 
woodflour, chalk, talc, stone meal and chromium oxide is wetted with 
an aqueous dispersion containing an alkyd resin (modified with a 
drying oil) and a reaction product of castor oil and ethylene oxide. 


RESIN CASTING. G. M. Kuettel (to Canadian Industries, Led.). 
Can. P. 372,299, March 8. Making flawless, bubble-free massive poly- 
methacrylate castings by polymerizing the ester below the temperature 
of bubble formation, and heating at 95-115° C. for about 24 hours. 


VARNISH RESINS. Bakelite G. m. b. H. Austrian P. 151,491, 
Feb. 8, 1930. Hardenable phenol-formaldehyde resins are combined 
with cung oil in solution in acetone, isopropyl alcohol, terpineol or 
methylcyclohexanol, to make varnish resins with very high adhesion 
and elasticity, or (with fillers) molding powders. 


INSULATING VARNISH. Deutsche Celluloid-Fabrik. French P. 
825,924, March 8, 1937. High grade resins for insulating or cable 
varnishes are made by interpolymerization of vinyl chloride with 
acrylic or maleic acid or their esters, nitriles or amides. 


UREA PLASTICS. Marie B, Rousset and A. V. Keller (to Brush & 
General Mouldings Mfg. Co., Led.). British P. 475,686, Sept. 9, 1936. 
Resins which are suitable for molding compositions are made by con- 
densing urea with formaldehyde in presence of a sugar such as sucrose 
or dextrose. 


ALKYD RESIN ENAMEL. Chas. S. Farmer. British P. 470,471 
and 470,472, Feb. 13, 1936. Drying oil modified alkyd resins which 
yield high grade varnishes or enamels are made by condensing the drying 
oil first with a polybasic (phthalic or maleic) acid or anhydride, and 
then with a polyhydric alcohol such as glycerol. 


BASE EXCHANGE RESINS. Eric L. Holmes. British P. 474,361, 
Feb. 24, 1936. Resins which are characterized by their ability to under- 
go base exchange reactions, ¢.g., in water softening, are made by con- 
densing polyhydric phenols (or tannins) with formaldehyde, and their 
base exchange power is enhanced by treacment with sodium sulphite. 


MOLDED INSULATION. Siemens-Schuckert Aktiengesellschaft. 
German P. 657,078, Feb. 19, 1935. Asphalt for molded electrical insu- 
lation is compounded with mineral wool and 3-5% of polyviny! acetate. 
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ARTIFICIAL SPONGES. I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschafe. 
German P. 657,286, March 17, 1933. Viscose sponges are attached to 
a paper, fabric or wood backing by wetting the backing with viscose 
solution, applying the sponge paste, and coagulating. 


ARTIFICIAL HORN. Frederick S. Duncan, German P. 657,262, 
Jan. 29, 1934. Laminated artificial horn products are made by im- 
pregnating paper with a colloidal protein dispersion, winding on a 
mandrel, and keeping the material on the mandrel until the protein 
binder is thoroughly dry and hard. 


MOLDED LENSES. W. E. Williams. British P. 475,035, May 7, 
1936. In making lenses from synthetic resins by hot-press molding 
the die is first made truly spherical in the desired curvature, departure 
of the lenses from true sphericity after cooling is measured with an 
interferometer, and the die is polished accordingly, so that the cooled 
lenses will have true sphericity. 


RIFLE STOCKS. H. W. K. Jennings (co Allgemeine Elektricitats- 
Gesellschaft). British P. 475,080, Dec. 4, 1936. Stocks and butts for 
smal) arms are molded from paper or textile fibers with a synthetic 
resin binder, first by forming a hollow blank from a tube or sheet and 
finally by hot-press molding. 


CENTRIFUGAL MOLDING. | F. B. Dehn (to R6hm & Haas Aktien- 
geselischaft). British P. 475,552, May 18, 1936. Molding rods or 
tubes of vinyl or acrylate resins by polymerizing the monomer while 
under the centrifugal force imparted by a rapidly revolving metal or 
glass tube. 


RUBBER RESINS IN LUBRICANTS. Texaco Development Corp. 
British P. 476,281, March 10, 1937. An oil-soluble resinous polymer 
derived from rubber, by depolymerizing with acetic or other acid and 
treating with a reagent such as stannic chloride or boron trifluoride, is 
used to increase the viscosity of mineral oil lubricants. 


MOLDING POWDER. Max Kocbner (to Dr. F. Raschig G. m. b. 
H.). Can. P. 372,599, March 22, 1938. Making molding powders by 
hardening a fusible phenol-formaldehyde resin in layers not more than 
10 cm. (2") thick, at 50-70° C., and powdering the product. 


CASEIN IN LACQUERS. D. A. Rankin and F. G. Uhler (to Cana- 
dian Industries Led.). Can. P. 372,620, March 22, 1938. Making a 
homogencous dispersion of cascin and a cellulose ether such as benzyl- 
cellulose by blending a cellulose ether dispersion (in alcohol) with a 
casein dispersion (in an organic solvent with sulphonated castor oil). 


VARNISH RESINS. N. V. Industrielle Mij. vorheen Noury & van 
der Lande. French P. 819,829 and 819,830, March 27, 1937. Oil- 
soluble resins are made by condensing oleic, stearic, lauric or like acids, 
or a naphthenic or resin acid, with an oil containing hydroxy acid 
groups, ¢.g., castor oil or the triglyceride of hydroxystearic acid; 
and improved varnish resins are made from these products by treat- 
ment with alkyd, vinyl, phenolic or other synthetic resins. 


GRINDING WHEEL. Carborundum Co. French P. 820,369, 
April 8, 1937. A grinding wheel is made with a tough, flexibie core 
of vulcanized fiber or the like, to which a fabric facing is cemented 
with a heat-hardenable phenol-formaldehyde resin. 


PLASTICS FROM CORN. International Patents Development Co. 
French P. 820,049, March 31, 1937. Plastics made from zein (corn 
protein) and formaldehyde are plasticized with an ester or ether such 
as amyl salicylate, butyl lactate, dibutyl tartrate, cyclohexyl malate, 
diacetin, monobutyrin, dicthyleneglycol monoamy! ether, butylene- 
glycol monobuty! ether, monocyclohexy! glycerol ether, etc. 











OVER NINE MILLION PERSONS 
Read About Last Year's 

MODERN PLASTICS 
COMPETITION!! 


In over 300 newspapers, magazines, and trade papers— 
with combined circulation of almost ten millions— 
approximately 325 photos and over 3000 inches of 
space were devoted to the winners of the 1937 
MODERN PLASTICS COMPETITION 


THIS YEAR THE COMPETITION 
WILL BE PUBLICIZED THROUGH 
AN INDUSTRIAL MOVING PICTURE 


to be booked upon request for showings to Chambers 
of Commerce, Advertising Clubs, Business Men’s 
Associations, Universities, and Consumer Groups from 
coast to coast. 


Ali of which means greater gers results . . . greater 
exhibition and pracy value for the winners of the 


1938 COMPETITION 
IS YOUR PRODUCT ENTERED YET?? 


You are eligible to file entry, you know, if you are the 
designer, the molder, the supplier of raw material or 
equipment . . . or the manufacturer employing the plastics 
product or part. 


Write now for entry blank. No entry fee or obligation of 
any kind. Any number of entries permitted. 


MODERN PLAST 


CS 
N.Y 


| 
425 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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ALLAN W, FRITZSCHE DONALD DEW 


NEWS 


ALLAN W. FRITZSCHE, THE GENERAL INDUSTRIES CO., ELY- 
ria, Ohio, was unanimously clected president of the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry for che ensuing year at the annual meeting of the Society 
held on May 23-24 at Buckwood Inn, Delaware Water Gap, Pennsy!- 
vania, Donald Dew, Diemolding Corporation, Canastota, N. Y., was 
elected vice president and William Kelly, Chicago Molded Products 
Corp., who has done such a good job as secretary and treasurer since the 
Society was inaugurated was re-clected to that same position. Paul 
Tietz, The Richardson Company, Melrose Park, Illinois, was elected 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 

Directors of the Society for the coming year are: Herbert S. Spencer, 
General Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Wallace F. Reibold, 
Waterbury Button Company, Waterbury, Conn.; G. A. Johns, American 
Insulator Corp., New Freedom, Pa.; Amos Blackinton, Associated 
Attleboro Manufacturers, Inc., Attleboro, Mass.; and Spencer E. Pal- 
mer, Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 

The Monday evening dinner at which the above officers were clected 
was attended by more than one hundred members and their guests, rep- 
resenting fifty-two molding companies and materials manufacturers. 
It was conducted by Ronald Kinnear, retiring vice president, who re- 
viewed the progress made by the Society during the past year and ex- 
pressed the hope and belief that even greater progress would be made dur- 
ing the next twelve months. To further this end a committee of three 
was appointed to consider and recommend a planned program of ac- 
tivities for the Society and to report their findings to the directors at the 
October meeting which will probably be held at Lenox, Mass. The 
exact date and place will be announced in this magazine. 

S. P. 1. was originally conceived exclusively as a social organization 
and was lauched through the efforts and imagination of one man, Gor- 
don Brown, sales manager of the Bakelite Corporation. It seemed too 
much to hope-—and surely too much to expect—that the organization 
would take itself seriously and go beyond this point but to the amaze- 
ment of many of the charter members, the retiring officers reported a 
sizable sum in the treasury and left a heritage of constructive ideas which 
if followed will resule in substantial mutual benefits to all members of 
the plastics induszry. 

Until this meeting no serious speaker has ever addressed the gathering, 
but as a sort of trial balloon it was decided to attempt such a talk just to 
see what happened. A meeting was arranged for 9:30 A. M. Monday in 
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WILLIAM L. KELLY 


the large lounge of the club where Mr. de Revere of the Ross Engincer- 
ing Company was scheduled to talk about the Supercherm System of 
heating molds and platens with hot water instead of steam. More than 
fifty of the members attended. Mr. de Revere was introduced by Gor- 
don Brown, and gave an intensely interesting description of the system, 
pointing out its advantages and limitations, as indicated by two impor- 
tant installations in the plants of Synthane Corporation and General 
Electric Company. Questions and discussion followed which occupied 
the balance of the forenoon 

Monday afternoon and most of Tuesday were devoted to golf, the 
tournament being played Monday afternoon, Among the prize winners 
were Allan and Sanford Brown, George Patterson, H. W. Paine, George 
Scribner, Dave Plume, D. S. Frederick, and Don Kendall. Awards were 
given in the form of cash prizes. 

Each succeeding meeting brings in new members and it is earnestly 
hoped that, with a planned program of constructive activities which 
cannot help but benefit the industry and all those engaged in it, every 
molder and materials manufacturer will recognize these potential bene- 
fits and become interested to the extent of membership in the Society. 

Those in attendance at the recent gathering included: Alex Aden- 
baum; Leo Adenbaum; C. H. Allin; K. N. Atwater; N. A. Back- 
scheider; M. Barchard; A. S. Blackinton; C. W. Blount; Edward F. 
Borro; D. Rice Boschert; Chas. A. Breskin; Robert W. Brokaw; Allan 
Brown; Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Brown; Sandford Brown; David M. 
Buchanan; John P. Case; E. E. Chamberlain; Alan S. Cole; F. M. Cruse; 
R. H. Cunningham; F. K. Davidson; Donald Dew; R. E. Dodd; C. 
W. Douglas; Wm. J. Dunnincan; Harry Dent; C. J. Engman; E. G 
Engman; D. S. Frederick; Lawrence W. Freeman; E. B. Funke; T. E. 
Giblin; Leslie B. Gillie; Wm. S. Grove; V. A. Gwyer; Edward Ha- 
gan; A. W. Hanmer, Jr.; R. B. Harrison; F. Heaton; Herbert Hoffman; 
E. Hemming; J. Horn; S.1. Howell; Chas. H. Hunton; W.G. Hirshfeld; 
Walter Jacobs; E.R. Johnston; C. L. Jones; W. A. Joslyn; H. J. Kasch; 
W. L. Kelly; D. S. Kendall; Ronald Kinnear; Fred Knoblock; George 
Kuhn; Chas. Lichtenberg; E. F. Lougee; Garland Lufkin; Kenneth 
W. Macksey; M. M. Makeever; Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Marvin; O 
W. Marsh; R. T. Moore; S. T. Moreland; F. H. Morlock; Harold A. 
Myers; Harry J. McGowan, Jr.; James McIntosh; J. B. Neal; H. W. 
Paine; S. Palmer; Geo. Patterson; G. B. Perkins; C. Pickering, Jr; 
D. S. Plume; R. W. Post; E. F. Riesing; James L. Rodgers, Jr.; C. J. 
Romicux; Geo. K. Scribner; W. L. Searles; F. H. Shaw; C. L. Slaugh- 
ter; Geo. H. Sollenberger; F. H. Sorensen; H. S. Spencer; Norman L. 
Stafford; G. M. Stone; Joh~ Swanson; Edwin A. Terkelsen; Mr. Tok- 
laz; Wm. F. Torres; Edward W. Vaill, Jr.; H.G. Valentine; C. C. Van 
Deventer; A. R. Var Horne; Hans Wanders; C. H. Whitlock; Douglas 
Woodruff; M. V.Wright. 

















for Everything Electrical 


INSUROK 


the Superior Plastic 


In a wide variety of standard forms, special 
shapes, and punchings, INSUROK, the most 
versatile plastic, offers many advantages to 
the electrical industry to improve all types of 
products in structure and appearance. Highly 
dielectric, constant in physical and chemical 
(c | VG characteristics, INSUROK can be fabricated 

P with ease in your plant or delivered in fin- 
ished form ready for assembly . . . made to 
your exact specifications. 


GENERAL DYES! UFF RICHARDSON TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Engineering Departments are available, without cost or 


C 0 iat P 0 R AT | 0 N obligation, to assist in the application of INSUROK and 





other Richardson fabricated plastics to your product. 


Details will be sent on request. 


B </. RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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NEWS 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY HAS 
been selected by the Franklin Insticute, Philadelphia, Pa., co play a 
major part in conjunction with a special exhibit of cellulose products. 
The company has accepted an exclusive invitation to display its injec- 
tion molding press which has created so much favorable comment since 
its introduction at the Chemical Exhibition in New York City in 
December and at the recent Machine Tool Progress Show held in Detroit. 


THE BAKELITE TRAVELCADE, WHICH DURING THE PAST TWO 
months has been exhibited to more than 45,000 visitors in New York 
City and many New Jersey cities will be opened to the public at The 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia on June 16, Five new booths have 
been added and the lectures and demonstrations have been increased in 
both interest and scope. There will be a Preview for che press on che 
evening of June 15 when a select list of invited guests will be addressed 
briefly by Philip C. Staples, president of The Franklin Institute; and 
George Backeland, vice president of Bakelite Corp. Travelcade will 
remain at The Franklin Institute until December first. 





TO FURTHER COMPLETE THEIR LINE OF CORROSION-RESIS- 
cant coatings, the American Concrete & Steel Pipe Co. announces the 
perfection of Amercoat Rapid-Dry Coating. 

This differs from Amercoat Enamel and Amercoat Plastic in that it is 
not particularly designed to resist erosion and abrasion as well as cor- 
rosion. It is a quick-drying solution which may be applied with a 
paint brush or with paint spray equipment to form a protective covering 
for exterior and a lining for interior surfaces that are subjected to the 
corrosive action of liquids, gases, or solids. 


THE AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, FRANKFORT ON 
Maine reports that a special plastic seal has been manufactured in Ger- 
many for electrical meters, the locking of which occurs in association 
with the screw heads. Plastics are also being used, according co his re- 
port, as a substitute for imported lead for making seals for locking pack- 
ages, measuring inscruments, freight cars, and such, so that they may 
not be opened or tampered with without detection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW DIVISION TO HANDLE THE SALE 
of rubber-like materials and synthetics to be headed by Dr. H. E. Fritz, 
has been made by W. S. Richardson, mechanical rubber merchandising 
manager of The B. F. Goodrich Company. Dr. Fritz, identified with 
the Goodrich Company for more than 13 years, has been in charge of the 
sale and development of Koroscal, a rubber-like synthetic material 
which is now being used in a number of industries. 


GENERAL PLASTICS, INC., PLANS SOON TO BUILD A PLANT 
for the manufacture of synthetic phenol from benzol by the Raschig 
process. Since 1934 there has been in commercial operation in Germany 
by Dr. F. Raschig, G.m.b.H., a German corporation, a process for the 
manufacture of synthetic phenol from benzol and this company has 
granted General Plastics, Inc., an exclusive license in this country under 
the U. S, patents which it owns. 

The principal raw materials used by General Plastics in the manufac- 
ture of its products are phenol, formaldehyde, woodflour, ammonia, 
dyes and pigments, all of which at the present time are purchased from 
other manufacturers. Of these, phenol constitutes the largest single 
item of raw material cost. By manufacturing synthetic phenol, the 
company expects to effect substantial economies in material costs and 
to provide a definite source where uniform quality can be controlled. 


THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
Society for Testing Materials will be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
in Atlantic City during the week of June 27. Committee D-20 on Plas- 
tics will meet on Taursday evening and its chairman, W. E. Emiey, 
will present the first report of the committee at the Friday morn- 


ing session of the Society, The five subcommittees will mect to 
discuss proposed tess methods and to outline further cest programs. 
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AUSTIN-HASTINGS CO., INC., DISTRIBUTORS OF MACHINE 
tools is sponsoring a machine rool, metal working and welding equip- 
ment Show to be held at the Boston Garden Exposition Hall from June 
8 to June 11, inclusive. The company believes that manufacturers 
attending this exhibit may find ways of reducing manufacturing costs. 


WALLACE B. ROSS HAS RECENTLY BEEN APPOINTED SALES 
manager of the Diemolding Corporation. 


JOHN P. CASE, FOR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS PRESIDENT OF 
Consolidated Molded Products Corporation, Scranton, Pa., has re- 
signed his position with that company. He states that he has made no 
immediate business plans. 

THE NEVILLE COMPANY ANNOUNCES A NEW ECONOMICAL 
thermoplastic resin, identified as $465, manufactured on an entirely new 
principle in the modification of materials obtained from the coking of 
biruminous coal. 

Its general physical properties are similar to those of coumaronc-in- 
dene resins but the chemical properties are entirely different. Mimeo- 
graphed specification sheets describing its properties and suggested ap- 
plications have been released. 


KURZ-KASCH, INC., ANNOUNCES THAT JOHN W. LOUGHEED, 
521 Heyser Street, Jackson, Michigan, will represent the company in the 
state of Michigan. 


INTERNATIONAL MOLDED PLASTICS, INC., ANNOUNCES THE 
appointment of F. W. Murray, 619 New Center Bldg., Detroit, as the 
company's representative in the Michigan territory. 


TO BETTER CO-ORDINATE ACTIVITIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
and application of standards both within the company and without, 
General Electric has formed a new Standards Department. This or- 
ganization will work with the various local, national, and international 
associations and agencies interested in standards and codes and will also 
promote the development of standards for use in the company's engi- 
neering and manufacturing department. The new deparement will be 
headed by L. F. Adams, who will serve as manager and assistant to vice 
president E.O. Shreve. Associated with Mr. Adams will! be E. B. Pax- 
ton, E. R. Anderson, H. W. Samson, and H. W. Robb. 

The formation of the Standards Department centers in one organiza- 
tion the work formerly done by smaller groups throughout the various 
General Electric plants. At the same time, however, the several stand- 
ardizing committees already established by the company will continue 
to function in the development of apparatus in their respective lines. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON RADIO RESEARCH ANNOUNCES IN 
a recent report that in 36,641,000 American homes there are 26,666,500 
radios in operation. The Joint Committee is sponsored by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, Association of National Adver- 
tisers, and National Association of Broadcasters. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPOUND LUMBER COMPANY IS PRO- 
ducing veneers in sizes up to 6 feet by 10 feet. This increased size has 
been made practical for commercial purposes, owing to the improved 
methods of drying the sheets at only 130 deg. F., in a specially designed 
drying kiln. The process eliminates acids and salts that cause case 
hardening, hence checks and split pieces have been practically elimin- 
ated, and waviness, inherent in ordinary veneers, has been reduced. 

As a result, there is far less waste for the plywood manufacturer, en- 
abling him to produce panels that are more economical to handle at a 
price that compares favorably with resinous western veneers. At pres- 
ent the veneers produced are largely southern hard woods, 


A NEW MOLDING COMPOUND IS ANNOUNCED BY GENERAL 
Plastics, Inc., to be known as 2274. This material was developed to 
meet the problem of molding parts with especially large inserts which 
are subject to extremes of temperature. While this new 2274 compound 
is comparable with standard compounds, the final set is slightly more 
flexible. Therefore cracking is avoided in the finished piece which 
otherwise occurs with expansion and contraction of the metal inserts. 
2274 is especially adaptable with terminal studs, brush holders, etc. 

















to know the meaning 
at ‘Molded by Stokes” 


Whether you have but a sketchy idea or complete 
blueprints, STOKES has the facilities to turn out an 
entire molding job from design, through machining 
the molds to molding the finished piece. Our equip- 
ment is extensive encugh to assure economical pro- 
duction, on a large scale, of large size moldings. 


Here is a clock case MOLDED BY STOKES for 
the Sessions Clock Company—an original design by 
Mr. Frederick E. Greene of the Stokes designing 
staff. The case combines sturdy construction with 
the kind of sales appeal thet insures quick and profit- 
able turnover. We'd be glad to serve you along 


similar lines. 

JOSEPH K E —— : 
aE T RUBBER CO. 
322 Webster St. Canadian Plant 
TRENTON, N. J. WELLAND, ONT, 


MOLDERS OF ALL PLASTICS—including 
HARD RUBBER—SINCE 1897 ’ 


For THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


A30 ton HydroLectric 
laboratory press with 
variable pressure 
pump and loading 
elevator. Pressure 
range—2 to 30 tons. 





















. the R. D. Wood Company 


provides hydraulic presses 






in a wide variety of types 





and sizes. Be sure to consult 
Wood engineers regarding 


your press requirements. 





(Left) This 50 ton 
HydroLectric preci- 
sion type molding 
press is operated by 
a two - pressure ro- 
ay pune at 200 
pounds low pressure 
and 1000 pounds 
high pressure. 





ESTABLISHED 24 D WOOD CoO PHILADELPHIA, 
1803 ~ a . wit 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES and VALVES for EVERY PURPOSE 
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PUBLICATIONS 
See 


Design for Discussion 
by Leslie Brewer 


Foreword by Clough William-Ellis 
Published by Methuen and Co., Ltd., London 


Price 1/3 plus postege 


To quote from the Foreword, *‘Design for Discussion is not a book but 
a provocation; an interrogation, a challenge. But to its questions 
‘Why?’ ingeniously repeated in many different forms, no authoritarian 
ready-made catechism is laid down by way of answer.” 

It is, however, an amusing treatise on Design in which pertinent 
questions are so interestingly asked and illustrated that it promotes 
thought along intelligent lines which cannot but help to stimulate 
interest in this important subject. 

Beginning with animals and why Nature designed and colored them 
as they are, the book progresses through common place products, 
household accessories, architecture, interiors, shop windows, to the 
grave where tombstones of our forefathers are compared with those of 
our recent generation. There is more substance for thought in these 
thirty illustrated pages than in any design opus I have ever read. Grand 
for teachers and students. E. F. L. 


Principles of Organic Chemistry 


by H. P. Starck 
Chemica! Publishing Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, 1938 
Price $5.00 





664 pages 


This book has been written especially for a course designed to pre- 
pare students for pre-medical or general examinations in chemistry. It 
might be said to be an outline of organic chemistry, which is about all 
one can do in a single volume today. In the Theoretical Part the meth- 
ods of preparation and the reactions of the various aliphatic and aro- 
matic compounds are enumerated. As a further aid to the student 
numerous tabulations of the characteristics of the different classes of 
compounds are presented. Essential definitions are printed in bold 
type. The Practical Part covers experiments on the identification, 
preparation, and estimation of organic compounds. G. M. K. 


Engineering Materials and Processes 


by W. H. Clapp and D. S. Clark 


Published by International Textbook Company, Scranton, P. 
Price 3a50" 3 pages, “O71 illustretions 


The properties and uses of engineering materials and the shop methods 
by which they are processed are reviewed in this text, which is based on 
a One-semester course presented to engineering students at the California 
Institute of Technology. Although concerned primarily with metals, 
a special chapter on ‘‘Plastics and Plastic Molding’ written by R. B. 
Stringfield is included in recognition of the fact that ‘‘their lightness, 
strength, resistance to corrosion, color and ease of production render 
plastics important additions to che list of materials of construction."’ 


Your Place in Life and How to Find It 


Published by The Trailblazers, Champaign, lll. 
Paper cover, 25¢ 128 pages 
This is a handbook of opportunity for youth in which 22 different in- 
dustries are described and detailed to explain to young people just what 
opportunities exist in cach. Chapter VII which is devoted to plastics 
is written by E. F. Lougee, Editor of Mopsrn Prasrics. The book 
is distributed through chain stores or will be mailed postpaid upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents in coin or stamps. 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE BOOKLET “‘THE VERSATILE SER VICE 
of Bakelite Plastics’’ has just been published by Bakelite Corp. This 
sixteen-page booklet tells the history of modern plastics from the time 
of their discovery by Dr. L. H. Backeland up to the present day, when 
they are being used by practically every industry in one form or another. 
The booklet points out that few people have failed to hear of plastics, 
but many know only of some special application—perhaps a cigaret 
holder, the modern handset telephone, an automobile timing gear or a 
radio cabinet. The story of Bakelite plastics—what they are and how 
they are used—is told in concise, entertaining style. 


THE FIBERLOID DIVISION OF MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. HAS 
published a 24-page booklet describing its various plastic products. In- 
jection and compression molding are described and there is an interesting 
chapter on mold design. The booklet is well illustrated in black and 
white and three 4-color plate pages to picture the color range of Fibestos. 
Many finished products are shown. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY HAS ISSUED SEVERAL BULL- 
etins on Direct-Current Motors, Magnetic Motor Starting Switches, 
New Track-Type Limit Switch, Reconditioning Flooded Electric Equip- 
ment, Direce-Current Generators and Excitors as well as Gear-Motors. 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO. OFFERS A NEW 48-PAGE 
booklet describing Dilecto, a laminated phenolic material. It is written 
for the engineer and designer who want the facts to apply to their own 
problems of construction and design. The manufacture of the material 
is illustrated, its properties charted, its applications explained. This 
company has also recently published booklets on Haveg for Corrosion 
Resistant Chemical Equipment; Diamond Vulcanized Fibre; Molded 
Celoron (phenolic laminated gear material); Dilophane, a translucenc 
laminated phenolic in gay colors; and Vulcoid, a laminated fibrous base 
insulating material. 


VOL. 1, NO. 2 OF THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK PUBLISHED BY 
E.1, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., is largely devoted to uses of Neo- 
prene in the oil industry. It indicates where Neoprene compounds can 
be used with greater advantage than even the best rubber compounds 
where such materials must resist ozone, oil and heat. 


THE RICHARDSON CO. HAS PUBLISHED A 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
called Insurok Molded which describes not only the molding materials 
and equipment for which the company is well known, but illustrates 
many of its laminated products as well. It sets forth the technical ser- 
vice offered by the company, lists Insurok specifications (both phenolic 
and urea), concludes with an imposing list of products turned out. 


THE BULL DOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., HAS ISSUED A 
twelve-page booklet in which they describe a more convenient and 
flexible method of wiring for industrial plant building. This system 
called the Trol-E-Duct System was briefly described in the story 
*“Progress Through Expansion” inour April issue, but the pamphlet goes 
into much more detail of this very modern method of lighting installa- 
tion and shows a great many examples of its practical applications. 

Bustribution—a distribution system permitting rapid yet permanent 
and safe connections for power in factories with changing plant layouts 
is also described. 


THE 150-PAGE SPIRAL BOUND CATALOG NO. § LISTING AND 
describing chemical, bacteriological, pharmaceutical, medical, engi- 
neering, electrical and general scientific and other technical books of all 
American and British publishers, offered to technical workers by the 
Chemical Publishing Co. of N. Y., Inc., met with such a great demand 
that it is now out of print. Catalog No. 6 is now ready and will be 
mailed to any chemist, engineer, scientist or professor sending 10¢ in 
stamps or coin to cover mailing. This catalog eliminates the necessity of 
filing and looking through catalogs of many technical publishers—thus 
saving a great deal of time and effort. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., INC., PUBLISHED A SERIES OF CIRCU- 
lars describing Water-Soluble Resins, Synthetic Waxes, Emusifying 
Agents, Foam Reducers and Flameproofing materials. 


A TWENTY-PAGE BULLETIN NO. 503 ON INDUSTRIAL MIXERS 
is now available from the Ransome Concrete Machinery Co. 




















Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat OF. 


BEAD CHAIN?® has strength ade- 
quate for its size. Even the 
smallest chain has a tensile strength 
of 15 to 20 lbs., and the largest 
from 175 to 200 lbs. 


IT CHALLENGES INGENUITY 


BEAD CHAIN* was originally in- 
troduced for use with electrical 
pull sockets, but its strength, 
smoothness and the fact that it will 
not kink nor tangle has resulted in 
many ingenious, practical and sales 
producing uses. 


As a manufacturer you very likely 
have a product problem that 
swiveled BEAD CHAIN* may 
help you solve. Our engineering 
and design service is prepared to 
cooperate with you. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
60 Mt. Grove St. Bridgeport, Conn. 


* Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





CHARMS or OIL CANS 


The Same Standard of Excellence 
When Molded by 







UNIVERSAL conceived 
and developed this trans- 
parent oil-can. And now 
it seems everyone wents 
« Scan-Can, the oi! con- 
teiner that lets you see 
whot's inside and how 
much! 


CHARMS *“O INCREASE 
SCHENLEY’S SALES 

to edd « clever sperk of 
seles-appeal to Schenley s 
bottles. Superb in de 
tell, wory-like in finish 
You'll see them from one 
end of the country to the 
other 





AIR-KING is one of the 
smallest redios on the mer 
ket... end one of the 
lowest priced never- 
theless its cabinet must 
be os ottrective, os well- 
styled and as fincly fin 
ished as those costing 
more 


The plastic Delynip pour- 
ers developed in coopere- 
tion with UNIVERSAL. 
saved on cost, edded 
appeal, end increased 
sales tremendously 


if your problem is one of finding a new market... of 
increasing sales . . . of producing a plastic product within 
limited costs... come to UNIVERSAL. We are con- 
cerned with making moldings do a better job for you and 
your product. We have the facilities to turn out plastics of 
all kinds. But more than that—we create as well as mold. 


Write ...and one of our consultants will gladly call on you. 


UNIVERSAL PLASTICS CORP. 
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THE DESIGN OF THE REED-PRENTICE 10-B INJECTION PRESS 
has been changed since it was announced in our last issue and we have 
been informed by the company that the 4 oz. capacity machine provides 
for 30 sq. in. at maximum pressure of 28,000 Ibs., and 40 sq. in. at pres- 
sure of 19,000 Ibs., while the 6 oz. capacity machine provides for 50 sq. 
in. at « pressure of 16,000 Ibs. 


A NEW MILLING MACHINE CALLED DECKEL F P I DESIGNED 
to meet plastic die and mold production requirements is announced by 
H. P, Preis Engraving Machine Co. The following features are incor- 
porated in the design: detachable work table that tilts in all directions; 
swiveling vertical speed milling head, in addition to horizontal milling 
head with arbor support; swiveling high speed vertical milling head 
with self-contained motor drive; swiveling dividing head and swiveling 
slotter with stroke up to 3 inches, 


CUTTER GRINDER, 375-2, A RECENT ADDITION TO THE LINE 
of George Gorton Machine Co., is designed particularly for grinding 
the highly efficient, time and money saving single flute cutters, which 
cannot be ground properly on standard types of cutter grinders. It will 
also grind other types of small cutters, not over five-cighth in. shank, 





used in die and mold cutting and pantograph engraving and profiling 
work—-two and four flute cutters and cutters with two, three, or four 
sides or flats. 

The 375-2 Grinder equipped with Universal Tool Head 717-1 will 
grind curters to any desired diameter, taper, shape or clearance, and 
with square, conical or ball nose. An index dial and plunger is pro- 
vided for grinding catters with one, two, three, or four sides. There 
are micrometer dials on all adjustments. 
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Carbide cutters may also be ground in any of the above shapes and 
sizes on interchangeable diamond impregnated wheels. Straight cup 
wheels are furnished for single flute cutcer grinding, and flaring cup 
wheels for multiflute and spiral flute cutters. This Cutter Grinder has 
been built for the most exacting work. It is completely ball bearing, 
with all bearings dust proof and running in oil. Simple, positive ad- 
justments for wear are provided at vital points. 


HAROLD E. TRENT CO. HAS DEVELOPED AN OVEN FOR NOR- 
malizing synthetic moldings, and taking the strains out of such moldings 
after assembling. The heat in contact with the work is one-hundred 
percent convection heat, and not radiant heat. Air circulation is posi- 
tive, and is so deflected as to maintain even heating throughout the 
oven. The shelving arrangement can be made to suit the requirements 
of the customer's pieces to be normalized. 





Simultaneous temperature readings taken in an oven of this description 
have shown a maximum variation of one degree F. The energy of the 
oven is quite small, the maximum being 4 KW., which can be reduced 
by means of three-heat switches to a very low value. The temperature 
control consists of any standard make and can be.cither indicating or 
recording controlling, depending on the customer's requirements 


THIS 12-INCH DIAMETER STEEL MILL BEARING OF LAMI- 
nated phenolic is being cut to the proper segment arc by a specially de- 
veloped circular saw manufactured by The Huther Brothers Saw Manu- 





facturing Co., Inc. The saw teeth are tungsten carbide tipped and the 
saw is segmented with five teeth to a segment so that a damaged tooth 
may be quickly replaced without complete loss of the saw. 


WAYNE AUTOMATIC RELAY CO. ANNOUNCES THE DE- 
velopment of a new type phoro-clectric counter unit that is a radical 
departure from all previous types in that it uses a stanjard mill type 
lamp, and no expensive light source that requires focusing adjustments, 
as well as frequent lamp renewals. 

The unit is wholly self-contained, has an ingenious light louver sys- 
tera to exempt all extraneous lights, and a highly corrected condensing 











A Natural — 


FOR YOUR FINISHING 
DEPARTMENT 






Delta drill presses are @ natural selection for fast drilling and 
tapping in your finishing department. They are the choice 
of most large plastics manufacturers for very definite reasons. 
A few of these reasons are: 


@ Low First Cost. Delta drill presses are built for induserial use, 
but are as low in price as many ““home-workshop"’ machines. 


@ Minimum Maintenance. Equipped with double-seal ball bearings 
throughout, Delta drills never require lubrication and practically 
no maintenance, 


@ Complete Portability. Delta drills require no special wiring, but 
can instantly be moved to any part of che furnishing department 


Delea drill presses im the plant of the Dictograph Products , makers of the Packard Lactre- : ; : 
Shaver, These drills are used for dozens of operations in ics plants, making worthwhile as required Vy operating conditions, 
savings im drilling and tapping costs. 


@ Ease of Operation. Light, sensitive operation and handy controls 


Let us send you complete data and prices on these low-cost, high-efficiency drill presses. make them ideal for use by unskilied operators, men or girls 
Also on Delza belt and disk abrasive finishing machines, which are saving moncy for 
many plastics manufacturers. Write for liseracare today. @ Low Power Consumption, Delta 11" and 14” bench and floor drills 


require only */; H.P, 


. @ Long Life. Standard Delta 14” drills have run 16,016 hours— 
Delta M anu Factu ri ng Com Pa n y over four years, 14 hours a day—with no cost for —— beyond 
. x . the replacement of a few inexpensive V-belts. And they're still 

628 E. Vienna Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. running! 
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SPEED NUT DIVISION 2048 Felton Roed Cleveland, Obie 


—TINNERMAN STOVE & RANGE CO. 
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lens to direct the full light energy upon the photo-cell. Atop the steel 
cabinet is an amber light that signals each step of the counter cylinder, 
and thereby protects the managements against either non-operation or 
malicious tampering. Some plants cover a small section of the con- 
veyor as an added protection, placing the counter in a midway posi- 
tion. Three quarters of an inch separation of parts will serve to actuate 
the counter unit, on 110 volts AC or DC current supply. The !:inged 
cover has provision for locking the reset feature of the counter. 


AN ELECTRIC ETCHER FOR PERMANENTLY MARKING ON 
metal surfaces has been announced as the latest addition to the line of 
electric tools, manufactured by the Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. Used 
in the same manner as an ordinary lead pencil, the Eecher writes, prints 
ot marks on tools, gauges, dies and hard metal parts. 


NOW AVAILABLE IS AN AUTOMATIC, CONTINUOUS WEIGH 
feeder that provides a steady flow of bulk materials such as coal, dry 
chemicals and foodstuffs by weight per hour to a constant, close ac- 
curacy. The machine is made up of a vibratory feeder conveyor dis- 
charging onto a constant speed bele conveyor suspended from a scale 
having sensitive electric valves. 

A constant load, by weight, is maintained at all times on the conveyor 
by the ability of the vibratory feeder to speed up or slow down its dis- 
charge as controlled hy che electric valves which function on the slight- 
est under-weight or over-weight movement of the scale beam. 

A synchronous motor drive insures a constant belt speed. The scale 
functions purely as a scale, exerting no mechanical power co operate its 
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electric control valves. The feeder is of the pulsating, electromagnet 
type conveying bulk material by vibration, so it flows like water. 

The machine's ability to automatically maintain a constant load on 
a constant speed belt provides practically one hundred percent accuracy 
of feed by weight. 

Complete catalog information on machines ranging in capacity from 
25 Ibs. to 25 cons per hour is available from the Syntron Company. 


A POCKET SIZE INDICATING HARDNESS TESTER IS DE- 
veloped by The Shore Instrument & Manufacturing Co., Inc., and is so 
designed that it can be operated as readily as an automatic center punch. 
A diamond pointed hammer is used together with a new improved 
clutch mechanism. With suitable attachments, tests can be made in a 





bench vise on a surface plate, as well as free-handed. The instrument 
proper is only 6 inches long and weighs about 1 pound. In making 
hardness tests, the instrument is placed on the work and the button on 
top of the barrel is then pressed down. The pointer automatically indi- 
cates the hardness on an enclosed scale. 


A NEW LINE OF SCREENS BUILT IN SINGLE OR MULTIPLE 
deck, open or closed, level or pitched mode's, powered by the Ajax- 
Shaler shaker is announced by the Ajax Flexible Coupling Co. These 
Vibroplane and Angleplane screens provide increased capacity per unit 
of cloth area, greatly reduced tendency to ‘‘blind,’’ extremely close sepa- 
rations, elimination of abrasive action on material being screened and 
unusually low power consumption. Complete information is available 
in a recently published folder. 


UNIQUE BLOOD SYSTEM MODELS 
PREPARED WITH VINYL RESINS 


Corrosion specimens showing the distribution of 
blood vessels in organisms, such as the kidney, heart, 
and lung, are prepared by a more rapid method which 
has been made possible by the unusual chemical-resistant 
properties of Vinylite, a vinyl resin according to the 
results of recent research by Dr. J. K. Narat, J. A. Loef, 
and M. Narat of Chicago, Illinois. The extreme chemi- 
cal stability of vinyl resins also offers for the first time 
the opportunity of using acid-fast dyes which make 
possible multicolored specimens with red arteries, 
blue veins, yellow ureters, and green biliary ducts. The 
resin is injected as a solution into veins, arteries, and 














other ducts and is allowed to solidify. The specimen is 


then immersed in 38 percent hydrochloric acid for about | 
three days which disintegrates the tissue completely | 


but does not attack the acid-resistant vinyl resin. An 
exact, accurate reproduction of the actual arrangement 


of the system is thus preserved as a plastic model for | 


future demonstration, study or diagnosis. 
Although corrosion specimens have been prepared 
since 1685, the injection experiments up to now have 


not been satisfactory. Paraffin, white wax, and resin | 


become soft in warm weather, and the entire specimen 


easily wilts and collapses. Various cellulose nitrate | 
solutions made from discarded x-ray film have been | 


used. But these methods required a slow injection 
which took much time, and the desired specimen had 
to be kept immersed in a weak corroding fluid for many 
wecks or even months. 

Satisfactory results can now be obtained more rapidly 
by using a 12.5 percent solution of vinyl resin in ace- 
tone. This is the most suitable concentration because 
such a solution is not too thick to enter the finest 
branches of blood vessels and yet coagulates with suffi- 
cient speed after injection. These resins possess low 
moisture absorption, so that these biological specimens 
or anatomical models of the human or animal body will 
not warp, bend, or crack, but will retain their shape 
permanently. These corrosion specimens are not brittle, 
but have excellent structural strength and will stand 
handling without requiring special mountings. 





Corrosion specimen of human kidney, showing 
the actual arteries in red color and veins in blue 
color, made from acid-resistant Vinylite resins 


As can be readily deducted from the above facts, viny! 
resins are highly resistant to chemical fumes, acids, 
alcohols, weathering agents, fats and oils, greases, and 
practically all corrosive agents. Due to this extreme 
chemical inertness, these resins are used in a lacquer to 
protect chemical equipment, medicine cabinets, and 
laboratory equipment against the action of corrosive 
liquids and fumes. They will withstand the high 
alkalinity of cement and will not blister on concrete and 
cement-asbestos boards. Food and beverages can be 
stored in cans lined with these resins indefinitely without 
effect on either the contents or the coating. 
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LONGER LIFE GASKET 


When the simple substitution of a material in a part 
makes possible a monthly saving of approximately four 
times the value of that part, and continues the saving for 
twenty months, that’s NEWS. Add to this the elimina- 
tion of lost time while repairs are being made, the 
trouble and expense connected with ordering repair 
parts, and similar items, and the magnitude of the saving 
becomes even more impressive. 

The part which enabled this substantial saving was a 
simple hydraulic press gasket, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, This gasket is used on a hydraulic 
press, using oil and the hydraulic medium, having a 
1o-inch tam, operating at 1,500 pounds per square inch 
from a Hele Shaw pump. The press is used to vulcanize 
test slabs in the laboratory of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. The original gaskets were of leather. 

These first gaskets regularly failed after ten days to 
two weeks service. Further, during a period of four 
months when leather gaskets were used, the oil leakage 
avetaged nearly five gallons per week. At the very 
minimum figures for gaskets, oil and labor of replace- 
ment, the maintenance of this part cost $20 per month. 





Gasket made of Neoprene, a rubber-like material, manu- 
factured by E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., is givin 
much longer service than the leather gasket it replac 


Inasmuch as this seemed to be an excessive amount 
for one small part, a gasket made of Neoprene, chloro- 
prene rubber, which does not deteriorate upon exposure 
to heat, and oil, was substituted for the leather gasket. 
The original Neoprene gasket was installed in March 
1936. It is reported to be still in service, having been in 
use since that time, and at all times it has been subjected 
to the heat from the steam heated platens. The steam 
lines to the platens have conducted steam continuously 
at 60 pounds pressure. This almost phenomenal service 
is in itself an indication of the tremendous saving 
effected, but what is probably of equal importance is that 
it has not been necessary to add oil to the hydraulic 
system since the installation of the Neoprene gasket. 
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Neoprene gaskets are also reported to be superior to 
other types in services where water is the hydraulic 
medium. They retain their strength and are not de- 
teriorated rapidly by heat or by any oil or grease used to 
lubricate the ram. 





THERMOPLASTIC PRINTING TYPE 


(Continued from page 36) stoffletter’’ is not only being 
used as standard movable type, set by hand, but is also 
used in typesetting machines. The inventors of the 
type appear well-satisfied with its durability and 
certainly have had ample opportunity for tests as 
Engineer Strunk has long been connected with the 
Deutscher Verlag A. G., formerly the Ullistein A. G., 
one of the largest publishing companies in Germany. 

It is interesting to consider that it took plastic ma- 
terial to finally provide the substitute in printing for 
the alloy of about 5 percent tin and up to 30 percent of 
antimony with 65 percent lead. On typesetting ma- 
chines the usual alloy is 4 to 6 percent tin, 10 to 12 
percent antimony and 82 to 86 percent lead. A par- 
ticular point made by the inventors is that the plastic 
does not tend to oxidize but after repeated re-casting, 
the type metal, according to Engineer Strunk deterio- 
rates rapidly as the tin is eliminated from the content. 
The dust factor as affecting printers’ health is also 
claimed to have been greatly improved with the plastic. 

The plastic used is stored in a melting chamber at- 
tached to the type-founding machine. In typesetting 
machines, the keyboard, setting devices and the lock up 
and later distribution of type are unchanged from tradi- 
tional practice. Certain changes are made in the melting 
heat and at the prescribed temperature the plastic is 
pressed through nozzles into the matrices. The process 
corresponds to die casting or in the case of plastics—to 
injection molding. After use in a form, the synthetic 
resin letters may be washed with benzine or other 
cleaners and do not suffer from humidity or corrosion. 
The elasticity is claimed to be higher than that of 
type metal, which indicates lower wear, so that the type 
should stand up as well or better than lead alloy. 

In addition to the claim of the inventors that forms of 
plastic type weigh only one-tenth the usual weight, it 
is further pointed out that with lighter forms, the 
presses may be constructed lighter without a decrease 
of the force necessary for clear impressions. The cen- 
trifugal forces to be balanced in large presses, it is said, 
are reduced by one-third when plastic type is employed. 
This of course implies a substantial reduction in vibra- 
tion, often an important and difficult problem to solve in 
a structure containing a large number of printing presses 
operating at the same time. 

Experimental work is continuing. Laboratory work 
had to be carried out with extreme care, especially in 
securing sharp outlines of letters after casting and fol- 
lowing some wear, as the contrast between plastic and 
metal type is only a difference of a few milli-millimeters. 
Seeking further information after the above had been 
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written, your correspondent arranged a special interview 
with Mr. Strunk where he learned that the plastic used 
is not identical with the styrene resins known to those 
in the U. S. A. Polystyrol may be added to the com- 
position employed by Mr. Strunk and the Deutscher 
Verlag, but in the main it is a special composition, in 
which several carbohydrates are available. - The exact 
analysis is still kept secret. The substance was origi- 
nally transparent, but as this proved impractical for 
printing, it was colored gray, the color turning brown 
after repeated re-melting. 

The process was naturally applied first to hand com- 
position. Experiments undertaken with a view to 
adapting the plastic to existing linotype machinery are 
not yet quite finished. But Mr. Strunk is quite positive 
that there are no difficulties in the way. He has been 
able to cast the material into the matrices under high 
pressure, which is the chief difference between use of 
plastic and the present type metal in machines. While 
comparatively large quantities of molten type metal are 
stored in a linotype, only small quantities of the plastic 
are made viscous in the electrically heated melting cham- 
ber of the Strunk machine. The lack at present on this 
machine is a device to provide sufficiently high pressure. 
Otherwise, the automatic feeding of the material, the 
matrices and in general the construction of the linotype 
are the same for either plastic or type metal. 

It cannot be expected, of course, that the new machines 
will revolutionize printing in a day. The inventor, 
himself, expects only a gradual introduction of the new 
kind of type material. But Mr. Strunk claims to have 
been led to development of plastic type, not by the pres- 
ent situation in Germany with respect to raw materials, 
but, many years ago, because of the obvious advantages 
of plastics over type metal. 

At preseat, in the application to a typesetting ma- 
chine, only 4, up to in some cases 10, castings may be 
effected per minute. This might suffice for linotype 


Casting machines for synthetic resin type 
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machines, but for single-type casting, where we are ac- 
customed to speeds of 3000 to 4000 letters per hour, this 
is slow. Though Mr. Strunk claims to have developed 
means for overcoming this difference in speed of casting, 
no information was forthcoming on this point. The 
remedy, he indicated, may consist in casting a large 
number of letters at one time. One kilogram of type 
plastics is much more expensive than one kilogram of 
type metal, but the prices are about equalized by the fact 
that 8 to 10 times more type can be produced with a given 
weight of plastic. 


FOR RAPID ASSEMBLY 


(Continued from page 33) hub walls are thinner and much 
molding material is saved through this type of knob con- 
struction. The hub may be molded to accommodate a 
D-shaped shaft to prevent turning, or a round shaft with 
knurled end may be inserted in around hub. The spring 
clip is a simple compression ring that eliminaces inserts 
entirely. It is snapped over the slotted hub with a spe- 
cial tool developed for the purpose; providing a speedy 
and economical assembly and strong holding power. 
When applied to thermoplastic materials, it overcomes 
cold-flow tendencies. 

Fig. 3 shows two types of knobs and shafts assembled 
with spring clips, one round, the other D-shaped. In- 
stead of using internal pressure exerted outwardly, this 
clip reverses the process by exerting a contractular pres- 
sure which keeps the plastic molding confined to its 
original shape. It is adaptable to almost any size or 
shape of plastic knob. 

Fig. 4 shows the inside of a radio cabinet with inte- 
gtally molded plastic studs. The rectangular white 
spots show the spring tension nuts which have replaced 
lock washers, threaded nuts and inserts which were 
formerly used in many such assembly jobs. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the plastic assembly of an automobile 
instrument panel. Notice the three integrally molded 
studs formed on a curve, as diagrammed in the right 
circle; and the D-shaped stud, shown in the left circle, 
which permits removal of knob. The spring tension na- 
ture of the grip naturally intensifies that grip when in- 
creased pull on the knob or plastic part occurs. 

These fastening devices may be had round, rectangular, 
U-shaped or L-shaped as the application demands. They 
are made in single or multiple units so as to engage one, 
two or more plastic studs at the same time for quick as- 
sembly. In fact, special shapes and designs can be pro- 
duced to accommodate almost any engineering problem 
of fastening and their cost is exceedingly low. 

As plastic moldings increase in size, sectional construc- 
tion will become common practice. Large floor-model 
radios will become practical through this method as will 
other housings which have been limited only by the size 
of available presses and molds—and a satisfactory 
method of fastening these sections into a unified whole 
will speed this technique of production into new and 
untried fields. 
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PERMANENCE OF PLASTICS 


(Continued from page 41) they will be exposed. Their 
recommendations are shown in Table 7. The German 
VDE 0303 Specification for the determination of elec- 
trical properties of insulating materials provides for 
conditioning at relative humidities of 65 or 80 percent 
at room temperature (20°C. 5°). The time of condi- 
tioning may be 1, 4, 7 of some multiple of 7 days. For 
special cases temperatures of —40°, —15°, +40°, 70°, 
go”, 100°, 105°, 130°, 180°, 250°, 300° and 350° C. are 
listed. Immersion in water may also be employed but 
it is not recommended because of its lack of practical 
significance (VDE 0308). Drying in the oven as a stand- 
ard conditioning treatment might also be criticized on 
the same basis. In this country there has not yet been 
established a uniform conditioning environment for the 


testing of plastics. 


4. Chemical reagents 

In the establishment of test methods for plastics, it is 
general practice to treat the determinations of resistance 
to chemical reagents as special cases. Thus, the British 
Specification for Moulded Insulating Materials provides 
very broadly that the physical and electrical properties 
shall not be adversely affected by exposure to saturated 
steam at atmospheric pressure for 2 hours or by im- 
mersion in insulation oil at a temperature of 90° C. (or 
lower if service conditions warrant it) for 24 hours, but 
as far as resistance to other reagents is concerned, it 
states that this shall be a matter of mutual agreement 
between manufacturer and purchaser. However, in the 
tabulation of data on plastics for handbooks and manu- 
facturers’ bulletins, it is customary to include informa- 
tion on the resistance of these materials to strong and 
weak acids and alkalies and to the various classes of 
organic solvents, such as alcohols, ketones, esters, ethers, 
aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons, and animal, vege- 
table and mineral oils. It would be advantageous, there- 
fore, to have recognized compounds and concentrations 
for use in these tests and a uniform test procedure to 
follow, so that data obtained on the chemical resistance 
of new plastics would be comparable with those in the 
literature for other plastics. The recommendations of 
the British Electrical Association for chemicals for the 
treatment of electrical test specimens (Table 7) and the 
German VDE Specifications 0250 and 0303 for testing the 
resistance of insulating materials to chemicals represent 
progress in this direction. VDE Specification 0303 
mentions immersion in 25 percent sulfuric acid, exposure 
over saturated ammonia water, and spraying with salt 
solution as the principal reagents to be used. Other 
chemicals sometimes employed in these tests are trans- 
former oil, miscc'\aneous oils, benzine, benzene, alcohols, 
varnishes, waxes and paraffin. VDE Specification o250 
G. M., Kline, “A of Transparent Plastics for Use on Air- 
ae se to Ore Zook of Chemistry and Physics, 2ts 
15, insert 120-1 (Oct. 1937) 
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for testing insulation on wiring prescribes the use of 
sulfuric acid of 1.024 specific gravity measured at 20° C., 
nitric acid of 1.285 specific gravity, hydrochloric acid 
of 1.10 specific gravity, 30 percent acetic acid, 5 percent 
aqueous ammonia solution and chlorine gas. 

The resistance of commercial plastics to immersion in 
various media is considered in the Handbook of Chemis- 
try and Physics'® and in the October 1937 issue of the 
journal “‘Modern Plastics’’."' 

A detailed discussion of the effects of chemicals on 
phenolic laminated products made with paper or cloth 
base is given by Riley.'* Specimens measuring '/, X 
1 X 3 inches were immersed in the reagents at room 
temperature and 140° F. A concentration of 20 percent 
was selected as representative of exposure to strong acids 
and alkalies and 1 percent for the weak solutions. The 
samples were examined for changes in weight and thick- 
ness and for the condition of the surface, laminations 
and edges. It was observed that canvas-base laminated, 
exposed to widely differing types and concentrations of 
chemicals and temperatures, showed a surprising uni- 
formity in maximum increase in weight. This maximum 
for a laminated product containing 50 percent of resin was 
almost identical with that found for the resin itself. 
The author notes that in many instances the strength of 
the material is retained in spite of chemical attack which 
mars the surface appearance, and that the useful life of 
these products under industrial corrosive conditions may, 
therefore, be much greater than of other construction 
materials. Some interesting observations on the resis- 
tance of laminated plastics to salt water, oil and gaso- 
line-benzene mixture have been published by Kraemer. '* 
Strength tests after 8 months’ immersion in an agitated 
3-percent sodium chloride solution showed that the 
paper base material had lost 12 percent of its original 
strength whereas the fabric base material had suffered 
no loss. Both fabric and paper laminated specimens 
when soaked in motor oil or a gasuline-benzene mixture 
for 10 days and exposed to the air for 3 days had lost no 
strength. Data on the change in weight and appearance 
of various transparent plastics when immersed in water, 
alcohol and kerosene for 7 days are reported by B. M. 
Axilrod and G. M. Kline.® 


Conclusion 


In the foregoing pages various methods in use for the 
determination of permanence properties and for grading 
plastics with respect to their behavior in service have 
been reviewed. The wide variations in the methods 
used in different countries for evaluating some of these 
properties have been noted. A critical comparison of the 
methods in use for the determination of other properties 
would be enlightening but is beyond the scope of this 
paper. However, it is very desirable that some effort 
be made to prevent needless confusion in the literature on 
plastics because of a diversity of test methods in use in 
various countries. A list of world organizations in- 
terested in the standardization of test methods for plastics 
and of publications issued by these bodies is given in 
Appendix I. The methods and data which these groups 
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have assembled should be helpful not only in studies of 

permanence but also in the investigation of test methods 

for chemical and physical properties of plastics. 
APPENDIX | 

World Organizations Interested in Standardization of Test Methods for Plastics 





Brtah Standerd Speciation lor Moulded inaltng Mu S.W.1. 

Standard § for Moulded for Ac- 

for General Electrical installations, B.S.S. No. 488, 1 

British ee tcl of tleseatae adnins tat of tetas Siand- 
ord to July 1937. Supplements issued quarterly). 

British ‘ad Allied Industries Research Association, 36 Kingsway, London, 


Composite Dielectrics (Mould and 
ry ERA hel 3, published in the J. Inst. Elec. ene 81, 553- 


France: 
L'Union des ear l'Electricité, 54, Avenue Marceau, P. 
Line des ications de l'Union des Svadicets de I Electricité, tb licetion 1001, 


d essen sur Le io mpetle (1997 Eat C-46. Le Comité Supérieur 
(edgy > Paris, 
Ed., July 4937. 


— meg pg tes Sa. 93, Rue Notre-Deme-des-Victoires, 


Germany: 
witha Deutscher Delerovechather E.V., Bismerckstresse 33, VDE-Heus, Berlin- 
Vv. % Verbaendes Deutscher Elektrotechniker, 1937 Ed. 
Normeneusschuss, c/o nae Vere, Dresdener Strasse 97, Berlin SW 19. 
Normblett- Verzeichnis, 1937. 
United States: 
American Sostew § x! {oot Materials, 260 S. Broad Street, Philedelphie, Pe 
1936 Book of A ndards, Pert II, Non-Metallic Materials. 
1937 Book of ASEM entative Standards. 
American Standards (espeigtion 29 West te Sweet, New York, N. Y. 
ist Cs American irae Ponreres 3801, Feb. 1 
rd Methods esti ayy’ Material Used for Electrical Insulation, 
C59.1——-1935 (Seme as A.S.T.M. 


The American Standerds Association is « + of the International Standards 
Association with headquarters at Basle, Switzerland, and maintains a complete 
ae of of panto approved by national standardizing bodies in all parts of 
the wor 





JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 


(Continued from page 27) because they are in much 
closer touch with the customer and are guided by his 
specifications. Frequently a client orders knobs and 
furniture pulls of cast resin to carry out a certain color 
scheme; others submit samples of drapes and ask for ash 
trays or escutcheons to match. One company equipped 
a yacht with cast resin ash trays closely following the 
customer's own design. Another filled an order for an 
intricate jig saw puzzle map of the United States in 
colored cast resin. At the present time some of the 
companies are experimenting with cast resin vases, 
lamps, and trim for furniture. 

With offices and workshops tucked away in odd corners 
of many Eastern and Mid-Western cities and towns, are 
some goo Junior Achievement Corporations, employing 
approximately 15,000 boys and girls. Besides becoming 
proficient in design and craftsmanship, members of these 
miniature corporations get their first taste of what it is 
to run a business and make a profit. In addition to being 
an employee in his or her own shop, each member is a 
stockholder and part owner in the business, participating 
in executive planning and responsibility. 

The establishment may operate during the evening or 
on Saturday when the workers are not otherwise oc- 
cupied with school or daily jobs; the place of business 


may be a portion of an office, the basement of somebody's - 


home, a small section of a barn or, as in one instance, an 

abandoned swimming pool in a church. But whatever 
time is allotted to it, however small the working quarters, 
the organization of each corporation is complete with 
board of directors, president, secretary, treasurer, and 
production and sales managers elected from its own mem- 
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bership. Each unit adopts its own individual company 
name and is self-supporting, raising initial capital for 
tools and equipment by selling stock; each company 
pays rent, wages and oftentimes dividends on stock, 
purchases its own raw materials, markets its merchan- 
dise in its own community, establishes its credit and de- 
cides its policies of production and finance, guided and 
advised by three volunteer adults acting in the capacities 
of sponsor, craft instructor and business adviser, who in 
turn receive assistance from sectional headquarters es- 
tablished in metropolitan cities. 

When a new company is organized, whether it is 
operated by boys, girls, or boys and girls together, the 
hrst important question to decide is the type of merchan- 
dise to be produced. Some companies choose leather 
goods, others work with wood or metal, while still 
others concentrate on decorative arts and needlework. 
However, they are not bound to stick to any one materia! 
or line of merchandise and when the demand for their 
original product seems to be satisfied, it is customary to 
transfer activities to new projects, requiring, perhaps, 
new materials and different methods of craftsmanship. 
At the present time, most of the work in plastic material 
is being done in New York City, but companies in other 
sections of the country are rapidly becoming interested 
in it and are seeking information concerning its char- 
acteristics and workability. 


WINGS TO BEAUTY 


(Continued from page 31) scopic, tasteless, odor- 
less, and non-fugitive and answers perfectly the require- 
ments of a good cosmetic container. The outer package 
or shell is of urea plastics and while the type of jar is 
not particularly new, the fact that the inner bow! is 
made in a soft Dawn Grey to match the outer casing in- 
stead of the usual white, it becomes unique in contrast 
with its ivory cover or closure. The colors easily lend 
themselves to modern interior schemes of decoration and 
complement the average woman's dressing table. 

This happy combination of color was not an accidental 
occurrence. Months of experimenting were necessary 
before the exact tone and shade of grey were finally 
achieved, during which time tests were being carried on 
at Miss Cochran's laboratory to prove the serviceability 
of the container and similar experimentation was being 
undertaken by the plastic molder to give definite assur- 
ance that the molded materials would prove to be a per- 
fect match in actual production. The use of this special 
tone of grey has been confined to Miss Cochran's exclu- 
sive use for a period of twenty years. 

Lettering, which is used both as a decorative motif 
and for identification, employs the Anigraphic process, a 
medium for printing perfectly on a curved surface. This 
is especially interesting since the same process is also 
used on the glass jars—the effect is clean and delicately 
legible, becoming a part of the plastic container itself. 

Miss Cochran has significantly adopted the slogan for 
her products—W ings to Beauty—and Mr. Loewy in draw- 
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1 A central boiler system costs as much (or more) as do in- 
* dividual boilers for each press. 

? Maintenance c or are invariably higher on the central 
* system. Unit boilers are less complicated an installation. 

3 With the central system, fuel is wasted. With individual 
* boilers, fuel is burned only when steam is needed. 


Individual boilers, therefore, cost you less! 
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Modern, fully equipped plant with an 
efficient, experienced staff to meet de- 


mands of exacting nature 


We invite inquiries on your molded re- 


quirements. 









EUREKA BUTTON CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Molded Plastics Division 
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AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 
Now Achieved at 
Moderate Cost 


skin, blistering, shrinkage, cracking, 
seen flux failure and a host of other troubles are 
caused by improper temperature. By installing the reason- 
ably priced “Alnor” electronic type Pyrometer Controller 





Egg-shell finishes, dog 


with the press you are assured that the temperature will be 
automatically maintained at the point you set. 
valuable for injection molding machines. 


Send for full details 


Also ask about the “Alnor” Pyrecon, the self-contained pyrometer with the sell- 
aligning tip for portable ase. 


ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES | 


Especially 
Easily installed. 
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ing his inspiration from aeronautics, uses sky-writing 
in the lettering to express this theme. As a further inte- 
gration of ideas, one notes the symbol of the revolving 


acroplane propeller as interpreted in the design of the ~ 


jat and bottle caps and in she decorative motif used for 
the rouge and mascara containers. 

The industrial designer, working today in versatile 
fields, has a world of new materials at his disposal—ma- 
terials that lend themselves to original forms of expres- 
sion. In one instance, glass may be the answer to his 
problems; in another case, stainless steel. Mr. Loewy, 
however, in designing this new family of packages has 
employed sheer glass, metal, and plastics. For the cream 
and rouge containers, he uses plastics for lightness, color, 
and stability; for liquids, he combines glass and plas- 
tics; and for some of the smaller items, such as lipstick 
and mascara, he selects for contrast the gleaming surface 
of polished metal. 

In devising his plastic forms, Mr. Loewy uses designs 
that while intricate in appearance, require but two 
molds, an important item in manufacturing costs. In 
making use of plastic containers for creams, he takes ad- 
vantage of the hollow-wall construction which provides 
a protective air space between the inner bow! and the 
outer casing which to a certain extent insulates the con- 
tents during either hot or cold weather, at the same time 
achieving a light weight package, easy to pack, inexpen- 
sive to ship, and unlikely to become broken during transit. 

The public acceptance of Jacqueline Cochran cosmetics 
has been immediate and sincere. As an aviatrix she has 
won fame and many friends. As a manufacturer of cos- 
metics she indicates keen business perception in creating 
packages that life her product to high esteem. 


THE PROPERTIES OF AN IDEAL PLASTIC 
(Continued from page 39) 


Ease of fabrication is extremely important, being of 
course a large factor in keeping down the cost of the 
finished article. A turnery plastic must machine uni- 
formly and easily. A plastic to be swaged, die-pressed 
or molded must work easily at reasonable temperatures 
and under reasonable pressures (3). 

The softening temperature should be high to increase 
the range of utility of fabricated articles. The ther- 
mosetting resins are in general not seriously softened by 
temperatures up to those which cause discoloration and 
decomposition. The thermoplastics, however, do show 
definite softening temperatures, in many cases below 
100 degrees C. 

The molding temperature is desirably low, for ob- 
vious reasons of economy and comfort. With thermoset- 
ting materials the molding temperature is lower than the 
softening temperature of the molded article, but with 
thermoplastic materials the molding temperature is al- 
ways definitely higher than the softening temperature, 
and the latter must sometimes be lowered undesirably, 
by the addition of plasticizer, in order to bring the mold- 





‘ing temperature down to a practicable level. The in- 
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terval between softening temperature and molding tem- 
perature should be small, particularly in compounds to 
be injection-molded (4). The ability to be softened con- 
siderably by increase in temperature beyond the nominal 
molding temperature makes possible corresponding re- 
ductions in molding pressure. 

Strength should, obviously, be high, to make possible 
the fabrication of serviceable articles without excessive 
bulkiness and weight. Tensile strength is directly in- 
volved in the case of objects rotating at high speeds, 
such as spinning buckets and abrasive wheels, but for 
most uses of plastics a statement of tensile strength has 
little significance, since a tough and brittle material may 
exhibit the same value. What is really wanted in most 
cases is a maximum of that more complicated property 
““toughness,’" which it has been proposed to express in 
terms of a combination of tensile strength and percentage 
elongation (5), but which for most plastics purposes is 
effectively indicated by the impact test (6). 

Impact strength, then, should be high. The test for 
impact strength is one of the most useful mechanical 
tests for plastics, and its further standardization as re- 
gards type of apparatus, dimensions of test specimen, ab- 
sence or presence of notch and method of notching, would 
make the test of still greater value, particularly in the 
comparison of materials of different classes (7). 

In safety glass interlayers, the maintenance of a pro- 
tective toughness at extremes of temperature is very 
important. Both embrittlement by extreme cold and 
excessive softening at summer temperatures impair the 
protective quality of the composite glass (8). 

Compressive strength, as measured under a load rapidly 
applied, is seldom of significance, because the compressive 
limit is seldom approached in actual service. Of much 
greater practical importance is any tendency of a plastic 
to become distorted by the prolonged application of a 
moderate compressive force, well below that which 
would have any permanent effect in instantaneous ap- 
plication. This tendency to cold flow should be as low 
as possible. 

The modulus of elasticity has no optimum, since rigid- 
ity may, be desired in some cases, pliability in others. 
Surface hardness should usually be as high as possible, 
so that the original finish will be resistant to abrasion. 
Lack of desirable surface hardness is a failing common to 
all organic plastics. 

The index of refraction of a plastic used in transparent 
form is preferably high, as that is conducive to “‘bril- 
liance."’ But complete absence of haze is of greater im- 
portance; thus polymethyl methacrylate is far more 
brilliant than a cellulose ester plastic having the same 
index of refraction. Percentage transmission of light 
in the visible spectrum is probably another factor in 
brilliance. Percentage transmission in the ultraviolet is 
seldom of direct importance, but it is true in general that 
a plastic which transmits actinic rays is correspondingly 
less subject to their damaging effects. 

Complete absence of color in the base material is neces- 
sary if a complete range of colorations is required. Many 
plastic bases possess a yellowish tint which prevents the 

















WE WANT A MAN! -& 


@ He must KNOW plastics and HOW they are used! 
@ He must KNOW injection molding methods and compounds! 


@ He must KNOW cast resins and how to cast and fabricate them! 


@ He must KNOW production and be able to attain it in a small, 


modern, well financed plant! 


@ He must BE WILLING to try new techniques! 
@ He must be an AGREEABLE guy that KNOWS HOW! 
@ He must have the AMBITION to go places with plastics! 





If you have these qualifications and are itching for a 
opportunity, write all about yourself in strict 
confidence to: 


BOX 1938 


MODERN PLASTICS 
425 Fourth Ave. New York City 














We specialize in 
MACHINES for CELLULOID, CATALIN 
and other PLASTIC MATERIALS 


| Bench Saw Tables . Jig Saw Machines . 

| Turning Machines for Beads, etc. . Hand Lever 

Presses . Gold Inlaying Machines . Electric Steam 

Heater Tables . Single and Multiple Spindle Drilling 

Machines . Shaping Machines . Frazing and 
Engraving Machines 
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No. 1 Electric Steam Table 
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Dies for Injection Molding 
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73-75 WATER STREET 
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MOULDED HOUSINGS 


for 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


provide these important essentials 


1—tlectrical Insulation 
2—Lightness 
3—Production Economies 
4—Durable Finish 
5—Fine Appearance 
6—Sales Appeal 


SHAVEMASTER 
ELECTRIC RAZOR PARTS 
molded for 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
b 


CHICAGO MOLDED PRODUCTS CORP. 


2146 Walnut St. Chicago, Ill. 
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production of a true water-white transparent and of pure 
tints, particularly blue. A perfectly clear and colorless 
base material is requisite to unlimited colorability. 

Moisture absorption should be low, because absorp- 
tion of water may cause warpage and changes in dimen- 
sions and also impairs electrical insulating properties. 
Furthermore, the plastic should contain no water 
soluble or water-sensitive ingredient. 

Solubility in organic solvents should be a minimum 
and likewise liability to chemical attack, so as to mini- 
mize restrictions upon the use of fabricated articles in 
contact with such solvents; a plastic affected by dilute 
alcohol, for example, cannot be used for bottle closures. 
Practically speaking, of course, complete insolubility 
may put some limitations upon processes for preparing 
the plastic. 

Odor and taste should be absent. This is mandatory 
in the case of plastics coming into contact with food- 
stuffs, beverages and cosmetics, and very desirable in 
most other cases. No ingredient should be extractable 
during prolonged contact with such products, nor 
should the plastic be capable of absorbing any ingredient 
of the latter. 

The low thermal conductivity of the plastics as a class 
is of course responsible for their desirably warm feeling 
to the touch, The difference between highest and lowest 
thermal conductivity within the group is not usually of 
practical significance. Theoretically, a high thermal 
conductivity and low specific heat would be desirable 
through facilitating the heating and cooling operations 
involved in molding. 

The coefficients of thermal expansion of the plastics are 
high compared to those of the metals. The coefficient of 
expansion is a factor in the mold shrinkage, that is, the 
difference in dimensions between the mold and the 
molded article, but other factors are present also (9). 
The magnitude of the mold shrinkage is less important 
than its uniformity over successive lots of a given ma- 
terial in a given mold. Within the usual limits, a low 
coefficient of thermal expansion is to be preferred as 
causing less warpage in pieces of irregular thickness and 
a better approach to constancy in dimensions of pieces 
of larger size. 

As a class, the plastics are good electrical insulators. 
In probably a majority of applications minimum dimen- 
sions are established on considerations of mechanical 
strength rather than of values of break-down voltage or 
volume resistivity. For applications involving electrical 
insulating performance, high values of these constants 
are of course desirable. In other applications, and in 
some cases in the course of manufacture of the plastics, 
high resistivity may be a disadvantage through promot- 
ing the accumulation of troublesome static charges which 
attract dust. Dielectric constant is desirably high for 
some electrical applications (the construction of con- 
densers) and desirably low for others. Power factor, 
when of importance, should be as low as possible. Ab- 
sence of tracking is important in some electrical uses, 
that is, if arcing takes place across the surface, the sur- 
face should not thereby be made more conductive. 
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Permanence of properties under prolonged exposure to 
light and to high temperatures, as well as with simple 
aging, is important, particularly in such a use as safety- 
glass interlayer, where, however, some protection can 


be given by suitable selection of glass (zo). Ignition 
temperature should be high and rate of burning low. 

The foregoing generalizations are presented with the 
understanding that in an occasional specific use one or 
another of them may be contradicted. They constitute 
a description of the properties of an ideal plastic. 

The selection, for a specific use, of one plastic from 
among the numerous available ones wil! depend in part 
upon the method of fabrication to be used, molding being 
usually the cheapest for large production, and essential 
if the article to be made is of complicated design, while 
machining methods are frequently more economical for 
small production, and are better adapted to production 
for prompt delivery, since they involve no delay for the 
design and construction of molds. The choice of a plastic 
will depend also upon the need of meeting the essential 
requirements of the specific use; certain characteristics 
will be mandatory, others of no significance. 

Reference to the chart of properties of commercial 
plastics (21) will show the impossibility of finding all 
the desirable properties in a single material. Maximum 
strength may be had at moderate cost, but only at a 
sacrifice of water-resistance and of range of coloration. 
Excellent strength can be had in another material avail- 
able in light translucent colors, but only at somewhat 
higher cost. The best water-resistance is coupled with 
unlimited colorability and outstanding electrical prop- 
erties in a material of inferior strength and high cost, 
and so on. Thus, each of the commercial plastics offers 
a different combination of merits and deficiencies which 
determines its field of usefulness. There is, obviously, 
no plastic of ideal character or universal applicability. 
(1) Note, for example, the tables of contents of Kausch, “Handbuch der kunst- 

lichen plestischen Massen,” Lehmanns, Lei 1931) L of Ellis, “The 
Chemistry of Synthetic Resins,” Reinhold Batti ing C , New York City 
(2) MODERN PLASTICS, Vol. 15, October 1937, p. 46 
(2) Considerable research has been done on methods of testing the ow properties 
coe gh yt. Vol. 5, p. 342 (1923) 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 21, p. 770 (1 ) 
nema’ anJ Engineering Chemistry, Analytical Edition, Vol. 1, p. 158 


(1929). 
Plastische Massen, Vol. 1, p. 104 (1931), Vol. 4, 157, 189 (1934) 
Elektrotechnische Zeitacheile Vol. 14, pp. 439, 880 (1931). 
USP 1,988,597. 
Plastic Products, Vol. 10, pp. 53, 93, 132 (1934). 
British Plastics Year Book, p. 68.19 933), p . 47 (1935). 
British Plastics, Vol. 6, p. 54 ras 4). 
cpraice, Vol. 4, pp. 225, 285 (1933). 


432, ‘ 
Kunststoffe, Vol. 26, pp. 126-129 (1936). 
waeetet 2 ertoase ineering Chemistry, Analytical Edition, Vol. 8, pp. 
Kolloid-Zeitschrift, Vol. 75, pp. 142-154 (1936). 
Kautschuk, Vol. 12, p. 9 (1936). 
Wekeheld . Schmidt, Paper presented before Society of Rheology, 


5. 
(4) American Moshi Ve. 79, pp. 623-624 (1936). 
(5) MODERN PLASTICS, Vol. 15, October 1937, pp. 20-21, 69. 
(6) Tentative Methods ods of Testing Electrical Insulating Materials for Resistance to 
ener ( 256 , Proceedings Soc. Testing Mats., Vol. 34, 
Part | be 995 (i934) also 1937 ‘book of AS.1.M. Tentative Stenderds, 
(7) Note leck of uniformity vi practice in, for cumole, table of properties in 
RN PLASTICS, Vol. 15, October 1937 
(8) Methods of test for safety ain are given in the Saity Code for Safety Gless 
for Wein Standards Aeon Vehicles Operating on Land Highways (Z26.1-1935), 


(9) Rab 383) Molding,” p. 94, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 
usp’? se 
(10 
19 MO MODERN PLASTICS, Vol. 15, October 1937, p. 
Lenge, “Handbook of Chemistry,” pp. 618-691, Hevibook Publishers, Inc 
Sandusky, Ohio (1937). 


The author wishes to ess his appreciation of the friendly advice of A. J. Weith 
and H. L. Bender, of the Bakelite Corp. 
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Properly used, the dependable Plastic Powders of 
today insure perfect form in the finished product. 
That means maintenance of an unvarying and ac- 
curate temperature in the mold. You can do this 
easily, quickly and with certainty, if you use a 
Cambridge Mold Pyrometer. It is rugged, takes 
but a few seconds of a molder’s time and can be 
relied upon always. Powder manufacturers rec- 
ommend it. 


Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc 
3732 Grand Central Terminal 


New York City 
CAMBRIDGE 
Mold @ Surface @ Needle 
PYROMETERS 


Send for details of these instruments. They will help save 


money and make better plastics. 
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We will be glad to show you bezels we have custom molded for many 
applications and design one specifically for your requirements without obligetion, 
if you will write us about your product. 


ERIE RESISTOR .ON 
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Choose the Chelsea 
Here you will find everything to fur- 
ther your comfort and peepee 


outside ocean-view rooms ... 

deck . on dining room at the 
ocean’ 8 edge . . superb cuisine ... 
varied sports .. . and entertainment. 
You'll like your fellow quests ... and 
the delightfully friendly atmosphere 
of The Chelsea. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL MILLMAN + J. CHRISTIAN MYERS - JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
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INCREASE YOUR 
PLANT PRODUCTION... 





WITH EFFICIENT, QUICK OPER- 
ATING VALVES. SLUGGISH 
AND LEAKY VALVES ARE 
COSTLY ITEMS WHERE 
HIGH PRODUCTION IS 
NECESSARY. 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A 
FOUR WAY OPERATING 
VALVE WITH AUTOMATIC 
HIGH PRESSURE CONTROL 
FOR OPERATING MAIN 
RAM AND PUSH BACKS. 
USED BY LEADING 
MOLDERS 
A COMPLETE CYCLE BY 
ONLY 180° 
MOVEMENT OF LEVER 


A FULL LINE TO SUIT ANY 
REQUIREMENTS FOR AC- 
CUMULATORS OR SELF 
CONTAINED UNITS 


CHARLES F. ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS 
225 N. MORGAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone—HAY market 0696 
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1. Daylight film winder used to transfer 
5 feet of photographic film from a 100 ft. 
roll to an enclosed cartridge which may be 
loaded into the camera in daylight. Winder 
is molded of Bakeiite, which was tested to 
prevent light fogging of the film, by Kuhn & 
Jacob Moulding & Tool Company for Houtz- 
dale Stamp Works 


2. Banthrico coin bank with a calendar 
which changes when a dime is inserted. 
Injection molded of Tenite and Plastacele 
by Elmer E. Mills Corporation 


3. The Barrett Figuring-Listing machine, 
weighs only 10 pounds and occupies space 
about one-half the size of a business letter- 
head. Molded of Textolite by the Plastics 
Division, General Electric Company 


4. Dry-point etching on Plastacele consists 
of engraving on a sheet of plastic in the 
same manner as copper and printing 
directly from the inked plate to paper. The 
etching illustrated is of the Christian 
Science Temple and the artist is Pear] 
Anne Klein 


5. Continuously calibrated resistance ana- 
lyzer and indicator housed in a molded 
Durez case is announced by the Inter- 
national Resistance Company. The high 
dielectric properties of molded plastics are 
ideally suited for the manifold checking 
requirements of the analyzer 


6. Three-piece Emerson Radio cabinet 
molded of Beetle by Associated Attleboro 
Manufacturers, Inc. 


7. Crystal clear, two-in-one piece utility 
set is compact and easy to keep clean. 
The handle of the brush has a slot for the 
comb. Available in crystal with red, blue 
or green dots and trim from the Arnerith 
Division of the Celluleid Corporation 


8. Dean H. Holden designed this tubular 
plastic bracket which is so formed that the 
lamp fits snugly becoming part of the 
fixture. Tubular lighting has been suc- 
cessfully and efficiently installed in thea- 
ter lobbies, night clubs, trains, etc. Molded 
of Plaskon by General Electric Company 


Manufacturers’ addresses will be sent if 
u will write to the Editor, enclosing 
-cent stamp for reply 

















INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL 
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GREATER EASE 
AND FLEXIBILITY 
OF CONTROL 


THE HIGHER THE 
PRESSURE THE 
TIGHTER THE VALVE 


AUTOMATICALLY 
REGRINDS OWN 
SEALING SURFACES 


LONG TROUBLE- 
FREE LIFE 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


QUARTER CENTURY 
OF SUCCESSFUL 
USE 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


106 MERMAID AVENUE PHILA a 














REX-WELD flexible metal hose 





Developed for platen presses, REX-WELD flex- 
ible metal steam connections insure constant 
tightness under alternate heat and cold. Ex- 
clusive one-piece construction—no packing, 
no leaking, no tightening. Use with Rex-Tite 
detachable metal-to-metal seat couplings for 
maximum service at minimum cost. Write for 


data. 


CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION 


Formerly Chicago Tubing & Braiding Co.—Established 1902 
MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS (Chicago Suburb) 


Ameroid, 
CASEIN PLASTICS 


SHEETS and RODS 
® Non-inflammable 
@ Made in beautifully 

mottled and plain colors 


American Plastics 
Corporation 
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9. Filmbook cartridges are molded of 
Bakelite by Northern Industrial Chemical 
Co. The lids are eccentric festened and 
film may be sealed within the outer shell 
with sealing wax to prevent tampering. 
Molded plastics insure cooler film-reels, no 
tearing of film edges and smoother feeding 


10. Goodlooking Zenith radio for your new 
car is injection molded of Tenite by North- 
ern Industrial Chemical Company for Uni- 
versal Controls Incorporated 


ll. Sanitary toothpick dispenser which 
when pressed down releases one toothpick 
at atime. No hands need to touch any of 
the picks. Molded for restaurant use by 
Universal Molding Company 


12. Shave-Master is a colorful unit made 
of Fiberloid for Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
It consists of a shaving brush suspended on 
an open cylindrical stand 


13. Razorette is scientifically designed for 
women's shaving needs, and a quick dry 
shave. Two-tone molded plastic containers 
are supplied in black and white, red and 
white, light and deep blue, mauve and 
yellow, blue and white or green and white. 
Manufactured by the St. Clair Mfg. Co. 


14. Tri Tap with three outlets for three 
flat caps or two standard round caps is 
molded of Bakelite for Eagle Electric Mfg. 
Co., Inc. Fastens to wall by a single screw 
and can be used for a table tap as well as a 
baseboard mounting 


15. lLiquefier Head for fertilizer container 
is molded by Harry Davies, Inc., for Gro- 
Lux, Inc. The chemicals contained in the 
fertilizers make plastic materials an ideal 
medium for a dispenser which will not 
deteriorate in use 


16. Small moldings made by Stackpole 
Carbon Co. of Durez. Minute pilot pins 
and bushings withstand 50,000 cycles of 
operation, full shock of contact bar, act as 
insulating spacer and still do not show any 
appreciable sign of wear. Switch cases, 
one inch diameter and five-sixteenth inch 
deep are also molded 


Manufacturers’ addresses will be sent if 
you will write to the Editor, enclosing 
3-cent stamp for reply 





























































